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FORESTER’S life is not all beer 

and skittles. People say so often, 

“Oh! if I could only lead the 
free, open air life which you lead, next 
to nature, far away from the confined 
grind of the city!’ But take these 
same people and give them the fores- 
ter’s daily life for three or four weeks, 
even under the best conditions, and see 
how quickly they would tire of it. This 
is especially true under the conditions 
which exist in the Canadian forests to- 
day. There are no roads or trails and 
a man’s outfit must be carried on his 
back and by canoe in summer, and on 
a toboggan which he pulls in winter. 
The forests are a long way from the 
settlements, from thirty to one hundred 
and fifty miles, and there is no com- 
munication, so that letters and news of 
the outside world are few and far be- 
tween. One sleeps in a tent at all sea- 
sons of the year and travels and works 
in all weathers. The three main divi- 
sions of the year are winter, from first 
of November till the first of May, fly 
time, from May fifteenth to first of 
August and fall. Fly time is the worst 
of all, as the flys, mosquitoes and gnats 
make life almost unendurable. With 
proper outfit and reasonable care the 
hardships are not great and after once 
getting broken into the life there is a 
great fascination in it. 

One of the hardest times of the year 
is the latter part of November, before 
the ice on the lakes is thick enough to 
bear a man’s weight and too thick to 
break a way through for a canoe. As 


all travel is by way of the lakes and 
rivers, both in summer and winter, and 
the portages are only cut through the 
woods from one water way to another, 
when lakes cannot be crossed it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to go around them. 
One year, having a party in the woods 
surveying and estimating timber, I 
started about the middle of November 
to inspect their work and to take in 
the small sheet iron stoves which are 
used in the tents in winter and also 
snowshoes and mail. With me was a 
man who had never worked in the 
woods in the north before but who 
wanted to get the experience and who 
was to remain with the party. We 
started from our headquarters on a 
clear crisp day and drove in with our 
duffle loaded on a buckboard to the 
end of the road, about twenty-four 
miles to the depot of one of the lumber 
companies which lies at the foot of Lac 
Mistagance, a lake about twelve miles 
long. Here we put our birch bark 
canoe in the water and loaded up, with 
not much room to spare. A steady un- 
eventful paddle brought us to the end 
of the lake and our stuff was unloaded 
and piled on the bank while we crossed 
the two mile portage to the next lake 
where our Company had a depot, the 
last outpost of civilization. Here we 
sent back a horse for our load and while 
it was being brought up we got to- 
gether our provisions for the trip into 
the woods. 

Bright and early the next morning 
we were off, taking with us an extra 
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A RANGER’S TENT IN WINTER—WITHOUT ALL THE COMFORTS OF 


canoe and two men to help us over the 
“Long Portage,” seven miles. The 
weather was perfect and as we made 
the two short portages and crossed the 
two long narrow lakes to the beginning 
of our real day’s work, it seemed good 
to be alive and the loads we carried 
only lent a zest and helped to keep us 
down to earth. Leaving one canoe at 
the beginning of the “Long Portage” 
for the packers to return in, we started 
out, stopping for lunch after a mile or 
so. We shot two or three grouse with 
our pistols, keeping them for our break- 
fast. About half past five we reached 
the other end and pitched our small 
Baker tent, spreading it to give some 
shelter to all four of us and after a 
hearty supper, were soon asleep. 

In the morning we said good-bye to 
our packers and launching our canoe 
on the River Mattawin, a_ beautiful 
stream about seventy-five miles long 
and with many picturesque rapids, we 
started upstream. We had three port- 
ages and had to “double” them as our 
load was too heavy to be taken over in 
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one trip. Just before noon we reached 
the mouth of the Chienne River, a 
smaller stream emptying into the Mat- 
tawin, up which our route lay. Here 
we had lunch and after passing through 
two small lakes, where the river wid- 
ened out, we found the water quite low 
and had to track our canoe through sev- 
eral swift waters. About four o’clock 
we made a short portage into Lac 
Brochet and to our great surprise found 
it frozen. This was something of a 
dilemma as we did not relish the 
thought of having to pack all our bag- 
gage around it and if it had frozen so 
sarly, many of the other lakes above 
would probably be frozen too. Trying 
the ice with our axes, and finding it 
fairly safe, I crossed by lying flat on 
my stomach so as to cover as much ice 
as possible and by tying four tump lines 
together we dragged the duffle across 
the narrow bay. Here we made a 
camp and as the night was clear did 
not trouble to put up a tent but crawled 
into our sleeping bags and were soon 
lost to the world. About three in the 
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A JOBBER’S CAMP IN 


morning I remember feeling chilly but 
was too sleepy to really wake up. When 
I did, I felt the most delicious warmth 
and as it did not seem very light I lay 
there enjoying the sensation for a few 
minutes, then throwing aside the blan- 
kets looked out and found that about 
eight inches of snow had fallen in the 
night and completely buried us. 

My man complained of feeling sick, 
but as he had no temperature and his 
pulse was good I was rather inclined, 
especially after I saw the breakfast 
which he ate, to think it only a case of 
“cold feet.” However, we decided to 
stay in camp for the day and leaving 
him in his bag, I pitched the tent, cut 
some boughs for beds and wood for the 
fire and packed our loads so that they 
would be easy to carry and spent the 
afternoon taking them as far up the 
lake as I could without running into 
bad going. The ice on the lake would 
not bear and as it seemed to be getting 


THE HEART OF WINTER 


colder the ice would probably be much 
thicker in the morning. 

Next day, the invalid feeling better, 
we loaded our camp outfit into the 
canoe and hitching a tump line to the 
bow, one of us dragged it from in 
front, the other pushing behind, we 
went to the place where I had taken 
the duffle and loaded that in too. In 
case the ice gave way we expected to 
jump into the canoe. Nothing happened 
and we reached the other end of the 
lake. There the portage, about two 
miles long went right up the meuntain 
in order to pass a beautiful fall, nearly 
sixty feet high. As we were heavily 
loaded and it was probable that we 
should find the next lake frozen, I took 
the snowshoes and a stove for our two 
loads, leaving the canoe for the second 
trip. There was about eight inches of 
snow and the going was pretty hard. 
When we reached Lake Virginia we 
found it partly frozen, and as the next 
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lake was long and narrow, being si.el- 
tered by high hills, we were sure it 
would be frozen too. The place where 
we expected to find the men camped 
was only five miles away in a straight 
line and I decided to push on and join 
them and bring back enough men to 
take all the baggage up in one load. 

It had begun to snow again quite 
heavily and as the survey line we 
wanted to follow in order to take the 
most direct route ran up over a high 
cliff we started to go around it. After 
travelling about fifteen minutes I saw 
what I thought was the creek which 
ran out of the next lake above and we 
went down so as to find easier walking 
on its frozen surface. After following 
it for about one hundred yards we 
passed a place where the ice was thin 
and | noticed that the water was run- 
ning the wrong way. This is a very 
uncanny sensation in the woods and it 
is hard to make one’s self believe the 
evidence of one’s senses. I realized 
however that in the fog and snow | 
had made a circuit and come back to 
the very creek from which we had 
started. Beginning again and with 
more care in travelling we reached the 
next lake and ate a couple of hardtack 
which we had brought for lunch. 

The line we were following went 
right up the side of a mountain now 
and my companion was travelling so 
slowly, not being accustomed to the 
woods, that I told him to follow my 
trail and I would push on ahead. Com- 
ing to a little creek, I saw a grouse and 
tried, but without success, to get him 
with my pistol. About four o’clock we 
reached a small marshy lake and in 
crossing it I went through the ice up 
to my armpits. Crawling out and on 
shore, I stripped off my clothes and 
wrung them out as dry as possible and 
although they felt pretty chilly, started 
off again as we were anxious to reach 
the camp before it was too dark. The 
going was very rough and I had to 
wait several times for my man, so that 
it was seven when we reached Lac 
Crapaud, a small lake about three hun- 
dred yards from Grand Lac Chienne, 
at the head of which the men were 
camped. 
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Crossing the portage to the big lake, 
we found it open, so fired several shots 
and called, in the hope that some one 
in the camp would hear us and come 
for us with a canoe. There was quite 
a wind blowing and we heard no an- 
swer, so started along the shore in the 
dark for camp. There was no trail and 
the going was very bad. After about 
half an hour, however, we reached the 
long sandy beach at the head of the 
lake and with a sigh of relief went to 
the camping place. We had been talk- 
ing all afternoon of the supper we 
would have, for the cook was famous, 
so that you can imagine our surprise 
when we found no sign of a camp. 
Only the empty fireplace of stones and 
the table of rough hewn logs. 

I looked everywhere for a note or 
some sign to tell us where the men had 
moved but there was absolutely noth- 
ing, and it was hard to see anything 
in the dark. We made up a fire and 
built a rough lean-to of boughs, and a 
pile of them to sleep on and curled up 
close to the fire and were soon asleep. 
I woke up after a splendid night’s sleep 
to find my companion shivering over 
the embers of the fire, the poor chap 
had not slept a wink and again com- 
plained of feeling ill. I sat down on a 
log to pull on my boots and as one side 
of me seemed rather chillier than the 
other I felt of my breeches only to find 
that I had slept too close to the fire 
and had a hole as big as my two hands 
burnt right through my heavy macki- 
naws. After making up a good fire I 
looked all around for a note or some 
sign which might tell us where the 
camp was, but in vain. No birch bark 
note, as was usual, had been left and 
the snow had effectually covered all 
tracks. 

Food was of course the first consid- 
eration and I searched thoroughly to 
see if a cache had been left but found 
nothing. Then I remembered that on 
the western shore of the lake an old 
Indian had a tepee where he spent part 
of each year hunting and I tramped 
around the shore in the snow to it, but 
found nothing eatable, only a few old 
cooking utensils. 
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There were two ways that the men 
might have gone but either one meant 
making the circuit of several large 
lakes and the probability was that the 
camp would be at least a full day’s trip 
had we been able to cross the lakes and 
much more than that under present 
conditions and no certainty of finding 
them at the end of the trip and, in that 
case, without food, we should have 
been in a bad way. I decided therefore 
to return by the way we had come to 
Lac Brochet and we reached a wood- 
cutter’s camp there about five o'clock 
hungry enough to have eaten every- 
thing in the shack. It was a filthy 
place, about fifteen by twelve feet, with 
a stall for a horse across one end, a 
couple of bunks, one above the other, 
along the side, a rough table, with a 
few dirty dishes, in front of the only 
window, a pane of glass about fifteen 
by twenty-four inches, and a stove and 
bench. Being too tired to pitch a camp 
we spread our sleeping bags on the 
floor beside the horse and were soon 
dead to the world. 

Next morning we left the stoves, 
snowshoes, mail and other things we 
had brought for the men, with the job- 
bers knowing that the men would send 
to a cache nearby for provisions before 
very long. Then taking our canoe we 
started for home, as my companion re- 
fused to undertake the trip up again 
and then and there resigned his job. 
Our trip down the Chienne river was 
quick until we reached the first small 
lake and this and the next one we found 
completely frozen over. It took us un- 
til three in the afternoon to break our 
way through these and we reached the 
Mattawin River about half past four 
and found this frozen too solidly to 
admit of any further canoeing. 

We thereupon cached our canoe on.a 
staging built on four trees and taking 
our provisions and_ sleeping bags 
started down the river for an old log 
camp where we had noticed a stove and 
some provisions on the way up. This 
we reached, pretty well fagged out 
about seven. We found that the stove 
we had noticed had no pipe, so turning 
it upside down and proping it up on 
four stones we made a fire and had 
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some supper, losing no time afterwards 
in getting into our bags. There was a 
small room off the large one with two 
bunks in it and my man took the upper 
while I spread my bag on the floor. 
Some time in the night I was roused by 
wild cries of fire, and getting out of my 
bag, I found that the stove had gotten 
red hot and set fire to the floor which 
was burning merrily. We soon had 
this out and returned to our couches. 
In the morning we congratulated our- 
selves that my man had taken the upper 
bunk, because the smoke had awakened 
him, and right beside the bunks we dis- 
covered two full boxes of dynamite. 

As it was snowing heavily we spent 
the next morning making two small 
sleds out of barrel staves so that we 
could drag our baggage over the ice 
instead of carrying it. Next morning 
we crawled across the river, dragging 
with us long poles in case the ice should 
break and started down. I tried to per- 
suade my companion to keep a little 
away from the shore where on account 
of the shallower water the ice was not 
so thick, but he would not and twice 
that morning we had to build a fire to 
dry him out. We had lunch on the 
end of the “Long Portage” and tried 
to use our snowshoes in the afternoon 
but the snow was very soft and sticky 
and my companion, being unaccus- 
tomed to them, made very slow prog- 
ress. We camped that night about 
halfway over and were glad of the rest 
for trudging through a foot of snow 
with a pack is no fun. 

By next morning we had another 
three inches of snow and I fairly had 
to drive my man out of his blankets. 
All day we plodded along making only 
about four miles. Soon after break- 
fast next morning we reached Lac 
Prudent, the end of the portage and 
found an old scow frozen in the ice of 
the small bay, but the rest of the lake 
as far as we could see was open. We 
started in to cut out the scow, which 
took over two hours as we had to cut 
a regular channel through the ice, and 
putting our stuff on board we went 
down the lake, stopping at a deserted 
driver’s camp where there was a stove. 
Here we had a good supper and a good 
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RANGER IN CANOE ON 


night’s rest. In the morning we started 
with the scow, but the wind was so 
strong and our makeshift oars so in- 
efficient that it was noon before we 
reached the lower bay, and finding this 
frozen too thickly to break we stopped 
for lunch. 

We made a couple of light sleds for 
our baggage and skirting the shore, as 
the ice was barely thick enough to hold 
us, we reached the end of the lake and 
crossed the portage, arriving at Lac 
Marcotte about four thirty. This had 
all frozen over since we crossed it on 
the way up and as there was a good 
camp just across the bay, about three- 
quarters of a mile off we were anxious 
to reach it so that we would not have 
to pitch the tent. I tried the ice with 
a pole and finding it pretty thick cut 
several holes with my ax to a point 
about one hundred feet from shore and 
found it safe. Going back for my 
pack, I told my companion to remain 
about two hundred feet behind me in 
case anything happened and off we 
started. 

I had gone about six hundred feet 
from the place where we went on to 





THE RIVER MATTAWIN 


the ice and was about three hundred 
feet from the nearest shore when all 
of a sudden without any warning the 
ice seemed to give way in all directions 
dropping me into the freezing water. I 
was dragging my sleeping bag on a sled 
and this was floating near me. I swam 
to the edge of the ice nearest to the 
shore and tried very carefully to get 
up on it, but it was too thin. I tried 
this in several places, breaking the ice 
in front of me toward shore in the 
hope of finding a place where it would 
bear me. I had called to my man as 
soon as I went in and he had gone 
back to shore and cut a long pole which 
he slid out to me. This I placed across 
the narrowest part of the break and 
got almost out on the ice when it broke 
again and down I went headfirst into 
the water. I was getting so chilled now 
that I could hardly swim so I made for 
my sleeping bag and with that to hold 
me up swam to the ice nearest shore. 
Sliding the bag under my chest I tried 
to work myself out on to the ice and 
got my whole body on it with only my 
feet on the bag and was just congratu- 
lating myself on my success when the 
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A FRENCH CANADIAN 


ice gave way again and down I went. 
On coming up I was so numb that | 
took a turn of my tump line around my 
body in case | should lose conscious- 
ness. I did not know how I was ever 
going to get out and was childishly an- 
gry at not being able to, and at the 
thought of having to drown. 

Twice my man had started out on the 
ice after me but I had made him go 
back, realizing that if he went in we 
should both drown. I called to him to 
cut a long, dry pole and to tie three 
tump lines to it and slide it out to me. 
I got hold of this and lying on my bag 
and breaking the ice in front of me he 
drew me to a point where the ice was 
thick enough to crawl on. By now, 
twenty-five minutes after my _ first 
plunge, | was very numb and to cap the 
climax when he came out to help me, 
about fifteen feet from shore we both 
went in again, but fortunately only up 
to our chests. After getting out I com- 


pletely lost consciousness but he told 
me that I could walk and insisted on 
going back to the camp where we had 
spent the night before and he had to 
forcibly drag me on shore. 

When I came to I was sitting naked 
on a log in the snow being rubbed with 
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a dish towel. He had some dry under- 
wear in his duffle bag and this we put 
on and as | had had all the matches 
and they were of wet, we 
gnawed a piece of hard tack and both 
crawled into his sleeping bag. At least 
half a dozen times in the night he 
waked me up, saying “for God’s sake 
let me turn over.” 

When we woke in the morning our 


course 


clothes were frozen solid and my 
breeches were standing up just as 


though there was a man inside of them. 
Having slept with the matches under 
my armpit they were quite dry and we 
soon had a good fire and some break- 
fast, although as most of the provisions 
were in my pack, we had to be satisfied 
with corn meal mush and some bacon. 
The night had been cold and the scene 
of the accident was completely frozen 
over and we cautiously crawled out and 
chopped out my sleeping bag and pack. 
My ax and camera with all my pic- 
tures had sunk. We crossed the bay 
and finding the rest of the lake open 
had to skirt the shore, reaching the de- 
pot about three in the afternoon none 
the worse for the adventure. 











FOREST WASTE CAUSES FAMINE 


By PRESIDENT JOHN T. PROCTER 
Baptist College, Shanghai 


HINA’S life-sapping famine, in 
C which millions are suffering, is 

largely traceable to the wasting 
of the forests. One of the most hor- 
rible tragedies of the world might have 
been prevented by the careful use cf 
these resources. 

“China’s hills and mountains are de- 
forested. This is particularly true in 
the hilly country drained by the Yangste 
river, whose valley comprises the 
stricken district. The river brings the 
soil down with it. That is the reason 
why we have the Yellow sea. For three 
hundred miles out from land the ocean 
is discolored by the silt brought down 
by the Yangste. The hills are washed 
bare of soil. There is some hunting in 
these hills, but the animals live among 
the brush. For want of better fuel the 
natives burn this brush. 


“Last August the Yangste over- 
flowed and flooded about 40,000 acres 
of densely populated territory. This 
flood placed a population of 3,000,000 
in want. In fifty years there has not 
been such another flood. Some of the 
victims have been drowned out for two 
consecutive years, some three years, 
some four years. They not only have 
lost food, they have lost hope. 

“Much of the land that was inun- 
dated is at sea level. It is drained by 
the most intricate system of canals in 
the world. I know of one city of 30,- 
000 which is surrounded by canals. 
There are no roads to it, because a road 
could not go half a mile without touch- 
ing a canal. There are not even foot- 
paths. The people make their way to 
and from the city in boats. This is 
their only means of communication.” 





The movement for a woods products exposition in the United States is daily receiving 


encouragement and the outlook now is that one will be held within a short time. 


At such 





an exposition a great and varied line of manufactured lumber goods could be exhibited and 
an opportunity given for a very comprehensive exploitation of lumber and its manufactures. 


Assistant District Forester A. C. McCain, who has been attending to matters relative 
to the division of the Humboldt National Forest, has returned to his station at Lamoille, 
Nevada. 


F, N, Haines, formerly supervisor of the Blackfeet National Forest, has been endorsed 
for the position of Superintendent of Glacier Park, succeeding the late Major W. R. Logan, 
according to a dispatch from Kalispell, Mont. 


The Bavarian Government has given much attention to fruit growing, a decree having 
been issued as early as 1769 requiring all land owners to plant fruit trees along the public 
highways bordering their estates. The systematic planting of such trees was begun about 
the middle of the last century. The value of fruit trees in Bavaria is now estimated at 
$170,000,000. 
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FORESTRY WORK AT SOUTHERN COMMERICAL 
CONGRESS 


WO forestry problems were 
( ) handled at the Southern Com- 

mercial Congress recently held in 
Nashville. One involved the question 
of the management of large holdings of 
forest lands, and was considered at a 
conference with lumbermen. The other 
considered the farm forest and its rela- 
tion to the farm and farmer. The lum- 
bermen’s conference was presided over 
by Mr. H. S. Graves, Forester of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. In 
addition to many of the largest lumber- 
men from some of the Southern States, 
there were present the State foresters 
of Wisconsin and New Jersey. 

The dominant subject considered at 
the conference was the protection of 
forest lands, and especially of cut-over 
forest lands, from fire. The systems in 
use in several of the Northeastern and 
Lake States were discussed, and their 
applicability to Southern conditions; 
the cost of forest-fire protection; the 
relation of land owners, the local com- 
munity, and the State to protection, and 
the distribution of the cost were all con- 
sidered. It was shown that if protec- 
tion could be secured, cut-over forest 
lands could be made a profitable invest- 
ment for the production of timber. A 
great portion of the cut-over land is 
suitable for farming. It is possible, 
however, to produce a merchantable 
crop of young timber upon it before the 
labor conditions will permit its utiliza- 
tion for farming purposes. 

Resolutions were adopted which 
called attention to the importance of the 
forest industries of the South. These 
industries, with their dependent indus- 
tries, give employment to more than 
400,000 men and yield annual products 
which amount to one billion dollars. 
The permanency of these industries is 
threatened on account of the unpro- 
ductivity of the cut-over land which is 
largely the result of fires. The legis- 
latures of the several Southern States 


were requested to appoint legislative 
committees to investigate the forest con- 
ditions and problems and to confer with 
committees of other States relative to 
desirable and uniform legislation hav- 
ing for its object the protection of for- 
est lands from fire, the reduction of 
waste, and the adoption of methods of 
increasing the earning capacity of for- 
est land. It was further urged that the 
States should make provision both for 
popular and technical education of 
farmers and other land owners in the 
methods of protecting and developing 
their forest land. 

The farm forest meeting, which was 
conducted under the auspices of the 
U. S. Forest Service, was participated 
in by W. W. Ashe, Forest Service; 
Prof. Alfred Akerman, of Athens, Ga.; 
and Prof. J. A. Ferguson, of Columbia, 
Mo. 

Planting forest trees on waste farm 
land was discussed by Prof. Akerman. 
He laid special stress on the choice of a 
species adapted to the site and the re- 
turns which can be expected from such 
plantations. 

The management of old timber was 
discussed by Prof. Ferguson. He took 
up the necessity for making improve- 
ment cuttings in old stands, as well as 
liberation cuttings and reproduction cut- 
tings, and the great opportunity that 
the farmer has for carrying on such 
work. 

W. W. Ashe discussed methods of 
increasing the earning value of timber 
lands. With fire protection assured so 
as to preserve the fertility of the forest 
soil, the greatest returns must be ex- 
pected from the management of young 
timber. As a rule the growth of stands 
of old timber is slow, or the stands are 
even stationary. Young stands respond 
to thinnings by making greatly ac- 
celerated growth. These thinnings 
should be so made as to concentrate the 
vigor of the soil in a comparatively few 
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choice and thrifty trees. Such thin 
stands of second-growth pine, chestnut, 
red oaks, yellow poplar, and cstton- 
wood will produce from 590 to 1,009 
board feet of merchantable titber per 
acre a year. It is desirsble to defer 
cutting young timber until the maxi- 
mum yield per acre can be secured. It 
is equally as desirable to cut it before it 
has become old and its rate of growth 
has declined. 


MR. GRAVES’ ADDRESS 


In opening the lumbermen’s confer- 
ence Mr. Graves made an address upon 
the proplems which are to be considered 
in the South. He said: 

“In any consideration of the indus- 
trial development of the South, the 
problems which stand out as most im- 
portant are those connected with agri- 
culture and forestry. We have met in 
this special conference to discuss for- 
estry, a subject most intimately related 
in many ways to agriculture, but which 
is of such great importance in itself 
that it deserves separate consideration. 

“The South is favored with climate 
and soil especially advantageous both 
for agriculture and for the production 
of forests. The original forest was 
characterized not only by trees of large 
size but by a great variety of species of 
peculiarly high quality and of value for 
widely diversified uses. The hardwood 
forests were unmatched in any land and 
the products of the coniferous forests 
now have a world-wide use. 

“It is unnecessary for me to remind 
you of the important role played by the 
resources of the forest in the industrial 
upbuilding of the South. Suffice it to 
recall that the cut of lumber aggregates 
some 24 billion feet a year, or over half 
of that used in the entire nation. In 
addition to the lumber interests, other 
industries, such as the production of 
turpentine and rosin, the manufacture 
of wood pulp and paper, cooperage, 
tanning material, furniture, wooden 
ware, wagons and carriages, and the in- 
dustries connected with wood distilla- 
tion and wood preservation, bring the 
value of the products of the forests to- 
day to upwards of 550 million dollars. 
Louisiana stands now second in the 
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production of lumber, being exceeded 
only by the State of Washington, while 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Arkansas, 
Virginia, and Texas follow in the order 
named, all leading the principal North- 
ern and Western timbered States. I am 
told that the lumber industry of the 
South employs some 217,000 persons, 
and that the allied industries require 
over 200,000 more. We are therefore 
dealing with a problem of gigantic pro- 
portions and one which because of its 
magnitude is not of local importance 
merely but touches the welfare of the 
entire nation, and calls for the nation’s 
full recognition. 

“Originally the forests of the South 
covered over 220 million acres. The 
process of clearing land for agriculture 
began early in our history and extended 
rapidly throughout many sections of the 
South, so that today the total forest 
area has been reduced to some 150 
million acres. This great area com- 
prises a large amount of land which is 
susceptible of agricultural development 
as the forest is removed. It is of vital 
importance to the South that the land 
suitable to agriculture be devoted to 
that purpose and just as rapidly as pos- 
sible be actually used for the growing 
of crops. That is the problem of those 
promoting the development of practical 
and scientific agriculture. There is, 
however, a vast area of land, some of 
it in great blocks in the mountains and 
elsewhere, and some in small patches 
within the agricultural areas, which is 
suited only to the growth of trees. It 
is estimated that this aggregates some 
100 million acres. The problem of for- 
estry concerns primarily this area, 
which is of such a character that it 
should be continued in productive use 
for growing timber. 


FORESTS AND FLOODS 


“From an economic standpoint we 
must recognize that forests render 
service to the public not only through 
the production of timber for use and 
the maintenance of important industries 
engaged in the manufacture of these 
products. In the case of many forests 


important benefits are derived from 
their action in preventing erosion and 
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FORESTRY WORK AT SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS 


tending to maintain the regularity of 
stream flow. A great deal of confusion 
has been prevalent regarding these 
functions of the forest. Many persons 
point to great floods like those we are 
now having and insist that forests have 
nothing whatever to do with the con- 
trol of water. This is as absurd as 
would be a statement that forests abso- 
lutely prevent large floods. My time 
does not suffice to enter on this subject 
in detail, but | wish to say this in re- 
gard to the influence of forests on run- 
off of water: There are many factors 
controlling run-off, of which the vege- 
tative cover is one. Forests do exer- 
cise a powerful influence on the distri- 
bution of water after it falls, and do 
tend to regulate the flow of rivers. This 
is, however, only one factor and may be 
and often is entirely overbalanced by 
other factors like long continued rain- 
fall or sudden thawing of snow in the 
mountains. The Geological Survey is 
developing some very important and in- 
teresting facts regarding the influence 
of forests on erosion in the South, 
which I hope may be brought out in 
this meeting. 

“We have, then, in the South vast 
forest resources; they are being ex- 
ploited rapidly and their products are 
contributing enormously to the produc- 
tion of wealth in many parts of the na- 
tion. Our problem touches the method 
of handling these great resources. Are 
the forests being developed in a way to 
benefit the South permanently ? 

“The bulk of what is put on the mar- 
ket is from timber 150 years old and 
upwards. ‘That is, we are still drawing 
mainly on the original supply and only 
locally from second growth timber. In 
the main no effort is being made to re- 
place the old stock as it is cut. The 
cutting takes place without reference to 
a new crop of trees and we still have 
that greatest enemy of the forest, fire, 
which not only damages standing tim- 
ber to a greater extent than is common- 
ly believed, but also kills the young tim- 
ber and prevents the establishment of 
new growth. At present the supply of 
timber in the South is rapidly being 
diminished without replacement. More- 
over, the forest fires are primarily re- 
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sponsible for the damage resulting from 
erosion and disturbance of stream-flow 
in the mountains. This then is the 
situation: That the forests will not 
continue to serve the South as they are 
now serving it and could under better 
conditions be made to serve it perpetu- 
ally. Unless there is a correction of 


these conditions the supply of products 
will not be maintained, local industries 
will decline, or vanish, land values will 
be permanently reduced, and the bene- 


LARGE WHITE OAK IN A_ HOLLOW 
BELOW A CLIFFWIND COVE, 
JACKSON COUNTY, KY. 
fits arising from the mere existence of 
well managed forests will be lost, with 

unfortunate results. 
FOREST PROBLEM EAS) 


“On the other hand, there is an 
enormous area of land suited only for 
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forest growth. The South is endowed 
with species which grow with great 
rapidity. Conditions of climate are such 
that natural reproduction occurs with 
tremendous vigor if only given a 
chance. There is no region except the 
far Northwest where forestry is so sim- 
ple and the results so sure. Actual es- 
timates show that it is entirely practical 
to secure from the area which should 
be permanently in forest fully 24 billion 
feet in the long run, by growth, if the 
forest is properly handled. Much of 
this area is in the mountains and the 
very management for timber produc- 
tion will secure the indirect benefits of 
the forest. We must definitely answer 
the question whether the South will 
continue for all time to furnish the na- 
tion with 20 to 30 billion feet of tim- 
ber, with all that is meant by such a 
continuous production of wealth, or 
will give up this opportunity. I am 
stating no new or unfamiliar facts. 
Year after year we gather in different 
conventions and restate this problem 
and dwell on its importance. Year after 
year the problem becomes a more criti- 
cal one to the country. 

“To-day we come together again to 
discuss it in the hope that we may ar- 
rive at some definite program which 
will lead to positive results. 

“No one appreciates better than | 
the practical difficulties in the way of 
bringing about the desired end. No 
one appreciates better than I that it can 
not be accomplished at once. I do main- 
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tain that it can be accomplished to the 
full extent of the results I have sug- 
gested, and even more. My great ob- 
ject is to see a beginning made which 
will actually lead to the final goal. 

“The main difficulty has been that ef- 
forts have been scattered and individ- 
ual. We should appreciate that our ef- 
forts must be organized and all agencies 
which can contribute to the work must 
be brought into effective cooperation. 

“The greatest obstacle in the way of 
forestry is forest fires. This enemy can 
never be mastered except by organized 
effort. With the fires mastered the rest 
is comparatively easy. We must there- 
fore, with all our forces, national, State, 
and private, endeavor to overcome the 
fire menace. How this is to be accom- 
plished will be brought out at this con- 
vention. The public must aid in the 
matter of a uniform, consistent, and 
sane system of taxation which will en- 
able the owners to foresee the changes 
against their enterprise in the future. 
Private owners must accept their re- 
sponsibilities as trustees of a great nat- 
ural resource and handle their property 
in a way which will build up and not 
injure the interests of the State. Just 
what should be done and what can be 
done in practice? Where shall we be- 
gin and what is the first step? ‘This is 
now before this conference to discuss, 
and it is my confident hope that some 
definite, clear-cut conclusions can be 
reached. * * * * 


In a short tine W, N. Millar, superintendent of the Kaniksu National Forest of the 
first district, will resign to become forest inspector of the Dominion Government forestry 


branch 


Representative Warburton, of Washington, has introduced a bill for the sale of timber 
on the Quinaelit Indian Reservation, in Washington, the proceeds to go toward the. con- 
struction of a road into and through a part of the reservation. 


The Senate has passed the bill already passed by the House, and fathered by Repre- 
sentative Pary, of Montana, authorizing the sale of burnt timber on public lands, under 
regulations of the Interior Department. 
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RAISING DEER ON FOREST PRESERVES 


By PERcIVAL 5 


OREST land in Maryland, which 
is now of not much practical use, 
may soon be made to return an 

indirect revenue as a feeding ground 
for domestic American elk, white tailed 
deer, red deer, fallow deer, roebuck or 
any other members of the deer family. 
This condition is contingent upon the 
passage of a bill by the Maryland State 
legislature authorizing the raising and 
selling of these deer in enclosed pre- 
serves by the owners of tracts of forest 
land. 

The idea is to raise deer for the mar- 
ket, and as there is fine feeding and 
plenty of it on the cut over forest lands 
of the State, much of which may read- 
ily be enclosed with wire fences, and as 
the flesh is good eating and good prices 
may be commanded for it, there is 
every indication that, if the bill passes 
the legislature, the project will prove 
successful. 

The plan originated with Mr. Wil- 
liam M. Ellicott of Baltimore who has 
hunted big game in the United States, 
Mexico and Canada and who has been 
interested in learning of conditions in 
Europe where the markets are well sup- 
plied with venison and other game from 
private preserves and breeding estab- 
lishments. He is enthusiasticall, in 
favor of the plan and is doing what he 
can to secure the passage of the bill. 

Mr. Ellicott in talking of the pro- 
posed law said: “At first sight this 
scems to be a matter of only ordinary 
interest, but when it is realized that the 
deer as a wild animal has become prac- 
tically extinct in Maryland and _ that 
only occasionally is venison seen in our 
markets, and this at almost prohibitive 
prices, it will be clear that a great ben- 
efit may be conferred upon the com- 
munity and that an industry of com- 
mercial importance, heretofore un- 
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known in the State, may be established 
if it becomes a law. 

“The deprivation of the public in the 
matter of venison as a part of the regu- 
lar dietary is altogether unnecessary 
and unreasonable. While wild game 
should be amply protected and means 
provided for its propagation, it has been 
amply proved that a large population 
cannot be kept supplied from that 
source, and it is reasonable and proper 
that States where it exists should pro- 
hibit its export and sale, as is the case 
now in all the Eastern States. 


THE BUSINESS WOULD BE PROFITABLE 


“The sale of game bred and main- 
tained in inclosures from stock which 
has been legitimately acquired is a to- 
tally different matter and should be en- 
couraged to the fullest extent. 

“Both official and unofficial reports 
go to show that several varieties of deer 
can be profitably raised; that they re- 
quire less care and subsist upon rougher 
food than any of the domestic animals 
except the goat, and that their value 
for food purposes ranks with the best 
beef and mutton. 

“Breeding stock can be had at pres- 
ent at very low prices—$15 to $25 for 
deer and $20 to $75 for elk (Wapiti) 
as opportunity affords. According to 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 330, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the most available source of sup- 
ply is the surplus from private herds, 
zoological gardens and parks. 

“The roughest waste lands with’ a 
plentiful growth of underbrush, weeds, 
etc., and running water are best suited 
to the enterprise. Deer prefer to brouse 
on scrub growth and to eat the coarsest 
weeds rather than the best of hay. 
When pasture is limited they do well 
on corn, oats, wild hay and alfalfa. 
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CAPTAIN AND KING 


“So rapidly do white-tailed deer, the 
common variety, increase that preserves 
soon become overstocked unless their 
numbers are diminished from time to 
time. A herd of 19 head which in- 
creases to 400 in 10 years is one not 
uncommon instance. The does usually 
produce twins annually after the second 
year, when they have their first fauns. 


THE RATE OF INCREASE 


“On our preserve in Pennsylvania, 
where 90 deer were liberated 10 years 
ago, there are said to be nearly 4,000 
head. In many cases the fences have 
had to be taken down to let them es- 
cape owing to shortage of food. 

“It is probable that the Wapiti, or 
Rocky Mountain, elk is best suited to 
breeding for market. This animal, sec- 
ond only to the moose in size, formerly 
ranged over the greater portion of the 
United States. It was plentiful in 
Maryland when the first settlers came, 
and we have reminiscences of its pres- 
ence in such names as Elkton, Elkridge, 
cc. 

“A mature elk will weigh from 600 
to 1,000 pounds, and the proportion of 


meat to correspond is greater than is 
the case with beef or mutton. Heads, 
horns and hides are also valuable, and 
the net return from one animal would 
be $150 or more. 

“Deer and elk become very tame 
when kindly treated and given a little 
salt or corn from the hand. 

“An important fact is that the busi- 
ness can be engaged in by the smallest 
land owner with very little equipment, 
while it is also capable of extension if 
capital is available. One hundred and 
sixty acres can be fenced for $200 for 
elk and slightly more for deer. Even 
in a paddock, with shelter and food, 
the business can be successfully prose- 
cuted. 

“In and around the Yellowstone Park 
there are some 30,000 elk. Their sum- 
mer range is in the mountains, ‘but at 
the beginning of winter they seek the 
plains where they formerly found am- 
ple food to carry them through the win- 
ter. In recent years most of this land 
has been taken up by farmers and the 
elk find it fenced and haystacks guard- 
ed and there is nothing to save them 
from starvation. Immense numbers 
have miserably died in this way. 
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Photo by C. Reid. 
DANGER IN THE WIND 
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A MAGNIFICENT SET OF ANTLERS 


“Meagre appropriations have recent- 
ly been made by the State of Wyoming 
to feed them, but this has not proved 
altogether successful and there is still 
untold suffering and waste. It has been 
suggested that some of these elk should 
be transported to other ranges or put 
on private estates where they will be 
cared for. Divided up among the States 
they would soon become a source of 
profit. While in this present condition 
they only excite pity and are practically 
useless. 


MONTANA HERD SOLD IN ITALY 


“A large private herd in Montana has 
recently been sold in Italy, where they 
will be set at liberty on preserves in the 
mountains of the north. 

“Many American elk have been sent 
to England and the continent of Eu- 


rope, where they have been crossed 
with the European breeds, which has 
very much improved them.” 

The bill provides that anyone desir- 
ing to engage in the raising or selling 
of domesticated American elk, white 
tail, red, fallow deer, roebuck or any 
species of deer in an inclosed preserve 
may do so upon receiving a license from 
the State Game Warden. The license 
fee is fixed at $5 to be retained by the 
Game Warden, who upon being satis- 
fied with the good faith of the appli- 
cant shall issue a breeders’ license. 

The license, it is provided, shall give 
the breeder the right to raise and sell 
for breeding purposes all species of 
deer or to kill the animals at any time 
and to sell the carcasses for food. When 
the preserve is located in Washington, 
Allegany or Garrett counties, the bill 
provides that white tail deer killed upon 
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THE MONARCH OF ALL HE SURVEYS 


the preserve shall bear a distinctive 
mark to show that the animal was do- 
mesticated. A fine of $50 and for- 
feiture of the license is imposed for 


failing to place a distinctive mark. 

It is also provided that the preserve 
shall be fenced in a manner approved 
by the Game Warden. 





FORESTRY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


ONSUL EDWIN N. GUNSAU- 
C{ LUS of Johannesburg, South 

Africa reports that “Outside of 
the operations of the Forest Depart- 
ment there are practically no forestry 
operations in South Africa. The Gov- 
ernment holds nearly all the lands of 
forest value, and the Forest Depart- 
ment purchases seeds from abroad and 
both sells seeds and raises large quan- 
tities of trees for transplanting which 
it sells at low rates to the public. The 
officer in charge of the Forest Depart- 
ment of the Union of South Africa is 
Mr. J. Storr Lister, Chief Conservator 
of Forests, Pretoria, Transvaal. 


“Elementary forestry, enabling stu- 
dents to enter the subordinate grade of 
the Government forest department, is 
taught at the Government forest school 
at Tokai, near Cape Town, Cape Col- 
ony, and a course in forestry suitable 
for farmers is given at the Government 
agricultural school of Cedara, in Natal 
Province. Vacancies in the higher 
grades of the forest service are filled 
from the South African Rhodes schol- 
ars who successfully pass through the 
Oxford School of Forestry, with its at- 
tendant courses on the Continent of 
Europe.” 
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PAPER COMPANY’S FORESTRY PRACTICE 


By B, A. CHANDLER 
Assistant State Forester of Vermont 


HE Champlain Realty Company 
( ) which is a land holding company 

of the International Paper Com- 
pany is taking a very progressive stand 
in forestry in Vermont. It is carrying 
on three main lines of work; fire pro- 
tection, nursery and planting work, and 
marking their timber for cutting. 

The fire protection work consists of 
cooperation with the State in every pos- 
sible way and in independent patrol 
work. 

Their planting policy is very progres- 
sive. For the last eight or ten years 
the Company has been buying aban- 
doned farms which were coming up to 
spruce and hardwoods. It is_ esti- 
mated that it has at present about. 10,- 
000 acres of open land to be planted 
connected with these farms. Besides 
there will probably be about 100 acres 
each year cut over where it will be 
impossible to get natural reproduction. 

For the past three years including 
this coming spring, it has purchased 
and planted about 100,000 Norway 
spruce in Vermont. It maintains a 
nursery at Randolph, Vermont, from 
which it intends to produce 1,500,000 
trees yearly. The present stock in this 
nursery is estimated as follows: 75,000 
Norway spruce, 1 year transplants; 
400,000 Norway spruce, 2 year seed- 
lings; 1,100,000 Norway spruce, 1 year 
seedlings. The Company expects there- 
fore from this nursery in the spring of 
1913, 450,000 transplants. It will prob- 
ably be five years before this nursery 
will reach the full capacity of 1,500,- 
000 plants yearly. 

1,500,000 plants will plant 1,240 
acres. Substracting from this. the 100 
acres added each year by clear cutting, 
leaves 1,140 acres of land to be planted 
yearly. Thus it will take about nine 
years to plant up the present open land 
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and what will probably be cut clear in 
this time. 


MARKING WORK 


The policy as mapped out by the 
Company is to have all the timber cut 
in Vermont marked, using a 12” diame- 
ter limit as a guide in the marking, with 
the idea of cutting over this same land 
again in fifty years. This marking is 
being done under the general direction 
of the State forester’s office. 

There are two very general types of 
tree-growth in this region: mixed hard- 
woods with scattered spruce, and pure 
spruce. The pure spruce may be fur- 
ther divided into ridgetops and spruce 
slopes. A few sections were so heavily 
culled in former years that nothing can 
be done now but to cut clean and plant. 
In the more inaccessible valleys which 
have never been cut over, it is possible 
to do more. Even here, however, the 
lower slopes are usually covered with 
mixed hardwoods and scathed spruce 
type, where it will be impossible to get 
spruce reproduction until market con- 
ditions permit the cutting of the hard- 
woods at a profit. It has been the aim 
in this type to move all the trees that 
will make growth enough between now 
and the next cut to earn a good rate of 
interest on the money invested in them 
at present stumpage values. In doing 
this the diameter limit has been only a 
very rough guide. AH trees below the 
limit which showed signs of disease, 
injury by porcupines, or had such poor 
crowns that they would never recover 
and make good growth, were cut. All 
rapid growing trees above the limit 
were saved. In this hardwood type the 
wind is not a very important factor for 
it occupies the lower slopes and the 
hardwoods protect the spruce. Al- 
though no especial attempt was made 
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MANY OF THE SPRUCE TREES HAVE BEEN SERIOUSLY INJURED BY THIS FUNGUS 
AND ARE IN NEED OF CUTTING. 


to get spruce reproduction under the 
hardwoods, especially where it looks as 
if market conditions would not warrant 
their being cut within the next fifty 
years, the above system has resulted in 
enough spruce being left to seed up the 
woods, and to seed up the whole area if 
the. hardwoods should ever be cut. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE WORK 


In the pure spruce slope type, which 
is usually situated at higher elevation 
than the mixed hardwoods with scath- 
ing spruce, the wind must be taken into 
consideration as well as the red rot and 
the porcupine. 

The aim in this type is not only to 
leave the trees that will earn a good 
rate of interest in growth for the next 
fifty years but to get spruce reproduc- 
tion. It is impossible to leave individual 
trees standing alone for the wind will 
blow them over. The system finally 


worked out consisted of leaving groups 
of seed trees distributed where possi- 
ble, so that no part of the clear cut area 
between the groups is over three or 
four tree heights from a group. As 
far as possible these groups were com- 
posed of the type of trees that were left 
in the mixed hardwoods and scattered 
spruce type. 

The principal difficulty in getting this 
kind of work done is not with the lead- 
ing men of the Company, but with the 
contractors, camp bosses and choppers. 
The bosses even tried to fool the mark- 
ers on several different occasions and 
several of the groups of seed trees were 
spoiled by roads being swamped 
through them when the markers were 
not there. It was almost impossible to 
get the choppers to drop diseased trees 
which were not worth removing from 
the woods. In the Company’s camps 
more effective work was done than in 
the contractors’ camps and some of the 
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A TYPICAL LUMBER CAMP OF THE INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. IN THE GREEN 
MOUNTAINS 


Company's bosses codperated with the 
markets in every way. 

These difficulties show that besides 
marking the timber for cutting we must 
reorganize our logging operations if we 
expect to accomplish the best results. 
Under the present system all the har- 
vesting is done by poorly paid men. 
Perhaps the lumber companies of the 
past have been right in this policy, for 
stumpage was not valuable enough and 
labor was cheap enough so that a little 
waste did not count. 


THE NEW STYLE OF CAMP BOSS 


As stumpage increases in value the 
camp boss will be a very different class. 

First. He will be a man with the for- 
estry point of view, having as much 
interest in the future crop of timber as 
in the present cut and will know what 
should be left for the next crop. 

Second. He will locate his roads on 


definte grades with definite knowledge 
of what grade gets logs onto the yards 
cheapest with the least wear and tear 
on the teams. These roads will be lo- 
cated as much in reference to the tim- 
ber that is being left as to that which 
is being taken. 

Third. This new type of boss will 
be an expert in every part of the opera- 
tion, not only knowing all the old effi- 
cient methods but continually thinking 
out and learning from other people new 
and better ways of doing things. He 
will not be tied down by tradition or 
precedent. 

Fourth. This man will improve the 
character of his help by paying for effi- 
ciency. 

Fifth. The lumber operation of the 
future must be run on a financial basis 
and the boss must know how much a 
certain type of road ought to cost and 
if the cost for a given week runs too 
high, he is going to know the reason. 
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Of course a detail cost keeping system 
will be necessary. 

Those of us who look forward to 
some such system as outlined above 
must realize that it cannot be put into 
operation at once nor will it be per- 
fected in ten or twenty years. 

The man we want must get the for- 
estry point of view and the funda- 
mental principles of his work in some 
undergraduate school or some ranger 
school where the course is shaped for 
him, and his woods training under the 
best woods bosses we now have. Some 


of the brightest young fellows in our 
camps today will probably make the 
best men, if they will get the necessary 
education. 





IDEAL SPRUCE LEFT FOR SEED PRODUC- 
TION AND GROWTH. NOTE SYMMETRI- 
CAL, THRIFTY TOP, ALSO THE OTHER 
SPRUCE’ LEFT AFTER LUMBERING BY 
THE INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 
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HICKORY BARK BORER 
By E. P. Feit 
State Entomologist of New York 

HE pernicious hickory bark borer 

has already destroyed thousands 

of magnificent trees in Central 
and Eastern New York. The inner 
bark of many of the affected trees con- 
tains stout, white grubs, about one- 
quarter of an inch long, which will de- 
velop into beetles from the last of June 
to the last of July. These insects, in 
the natural order of events, will con- 
tinue their nefarious work, and numer- 
ous other trees will succumb. 

It is extremely important that all in- 
fested hickories, especially those show- 
ing only particles of brown or white 
sawdust in the crevices of the bark and 
the characteristic working of the in- 
sects within, should be located and the 
infested bark destroyed before the end 
of May. Such trees are more danger- 
ous to the welfare of adjacent living 
hickories than others, which may be 
fairly peppered with the numerous exit 
holes, appearing as though they had 
been made with No. 8 buckshot. The 
borings of this pest in the inner bark 
are very characteristic, there being 
longitudinal galleries 1 to 1% inches 
long, about one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter, and with numerous fine, 
transverse galleries arising therefrom 
and gradually spreading out somewhat 
fan-shaped. 

There is only one thing to do in the 
case of a serious infection, such as that 
indicated by dying trees or branches. 
All badly infested trees or portions of 
trees should be cut and the bark at least 
burned before the following June, in 
order to prevent the grubs from ma- 
turing and changing to beetles, which 
may continue the work in previously 
uninfested trees. It is especially desir- 
able to locate the hickories which have 
died wholly or in part the last sum- 
mer, because they contain living grubs. 
General codperation over an extended 
area in the cutting out of infested trees 
and burning of the bark, as indicated, 
will do much to check this nefarious 
pest. It is essential to destroy the 
grubs in the bark by fire or by sub- 
mersion in water before the date given. 
This does not make it impossible to 
utilize the timber and most of the fire- 
wood, at least. 








NURSERY AND PLANTING TOOLS 


By Wm. H. Mast 
Gunnison National Forest 


Oc stupendous problem of re- 
foresting the immense areas of 
barren potential forest land with- 
in and outside our State and National 
Forests is causing many a student of 
forestry to knit his brow in deep study 
with the hope of discovering some suc- 
cessful method of rapidly clothing these 
vast unproductive areas with green 
thrifty trees. 

We have two courses of action out- 
lined for us. One is reforestation by 
direct seeding and the other by plant- 
ing. Experiments so far indicate that 
success by the former will be restricted 
to the most favorable sites and be se- 
cured on these only when seasonal con- 
ditions are favorable. There are, how- 
ever, many large areas where planting 
will be the only manner by which a 
forest cover can be secured. But plant- 
ing by the best methods we now know 
is costly and rather slow, therefore any 
device tending to cheapen production 
of nursery stock, facilitate transporta- 
tion, and make possible extensive and 
successful planting work will be re- 
garded with favor. The following de- 
scription of some devices which have 
been used advantageously may assist 
those who are trying for more efficient 
methods along these lines. 


DRILL BOARD 


By broadcast sowing the distribution 
of seed is such that the best utilization 
of plant food and soil moisture is se- 
cured for the seedlings, but drill sow- 
ing is especially advantageous because 
of the lessened injury to the root sys- 
tems of the seedlings in digging, and 
because of the time-saving effected in 
taking up the seedlings. Machine seed 
drills are not generally satisfactory for 
use in coniferous nurseries. 

For hand work a heavy board with 
cleats 1-2 to 3-4 inches wide and prop- 


erly spaced is used. One for making 
12 drills 3 inches apart is the best I 
have seen. 


SEED TROUGH 


For distributing seed in drills. the 
writer has, since 1904, used a small 
trough. It is made of 2 six-inch boards 
beveled on one edge and hinged to- 
gether as shown. Made in this way it 
balances when set in the drill. Thé 
sower can cast the seeds against one of 
the broad sides and as they roll to the 
bottom of the trough they distribute 
themselves very evenly. If narrow 
boards are used it is necessary to carry 
the hand directly over the trough as 
the seeds are dropped. This makes 
slower work and it is much more diffi- 
cult to get an even distribution. -When 
seedbeds are 4 feet wide or wider two 
men usually work on opposite sides of 
the bed, each scattering seed from his 
end to the middle of the trough. 

For securing an equal amount of 
seed in each drill it is best to use a 
small measure. A paper shotgun shell 
which may be cut down until it holds 
just the desired number of seeds, is 
very convenient. Seed sown in drills 
in this manner is best covered by sift- 
ing soil over it, using an ordinary sand 
sieve of %4 inch mesh. 

For maintaining even moisture and 
heat conditions during germination leaf 
mold or straw is commonly used. 
Where these are not obtainable burlap 
may be spread on the beds and sprinkled 
frequently. 


SHADING 


30th high and low shade frames are 
in use, some nurserymen preferring the 
low while others prefer the high frame. 
A simple low shade frame devised by 
the writer for use at the Halsey Nur- 
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WOVEN SLATTING CRATES USED FOR A SHIPMENT OF FIVE THOUSAND TRANSPLANTS 
TO A RANGER 


sery, Nebraska National Forest, is very 
satisfactory where protection from 
rodents is unnecessary. It consists of 
slatting in 50-foot rolls stretched over 
a track of 1x2’s. A row of 2x2 stakes 
on each side of the bed supports the 
track 12 to 14 inches above the sur- 
face of the bed. If the bed is curbed 
the stakes are placed just inside the 
curbing and the 1x2’s nailed to the 
inner sides of the stakes. When weed- 
ing the slatting is loosened at one end 
and rolled back, the track serving to 
steady the laborer and making it un- 
necessary for him to put one hand 
down in the bed when leaning over at 
work. 


STORAGE 


When coniferous seedlings are dug 
for transplanting or when transplants 
are taken up for field planting it some- 
times becomes necessary to hold large 


numbers in storage for a greater or less 
length of time while the planting is in 
progress. To do this without injury to 
the stock it is important that provision 
be made to prevent rapid transpiration 
lest the equilibrium in the moisture con- 
tent of the plant be disturbed and its 
vitality seriously reduced. 

Heeling-in is a common practice, but 
if there is not space for this in the 
storage house and it must be done out- 
side the plants should be covered with 
a thick blanket of straw or other mulch 
supported on slatting a few inches 
above the tops of the trees. This 
method of covering permits a free cir- 
culation of air for the tops, but keeps 
them from warming up enough in the 
middle of the day to cause “forcing.” 

In 1908, when handling a very large 
number of coniferous seedlings at the 
Halsey Nursery, I found that good re- 
sults could be obtained from stacking 
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INTERIOR OF SEEDLINGS STORAGE 


HOUSE, 


HALSEY PLANTING STATION, THOMAS 


COUNTY, NEBRASKA 


trees in cylindrical piles, roots to the 
center, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. In this method of piling a 
liberal supply of moist sphagnum be- 
tween layers of roots prevents them 
from drying out, and the tops to the 
outside, occupying a circle of larger cir- 
cumference than that occupied by the 
roots, have adequate air space and are 
not likely to mold or mildew. It is 
desirable, of course, to place these 
stacks in a storage shed where a moist 
atmosphere can be maintained and the 
temperature held down. 

Where tall stacks are to be built 
shelves should be fastened to the center 
post about every 2 feet to prevent the 
pressure from becoming too great on 
the lower layers. 


NURSERY BOXES 
Where nurseries are so situated that 


trees can be taken up and hauled direct 
to the plantation the same day they are 


planted and where seedlings are being 
dug and moved immediately to trans- 
planting areas tight boxes 3 feet long 
and 2 feet wide are convenient for the 
temporary packing necessary. These 
boxes should be padded inside with bur- 
lap or with burlap over sphagnum. 
They should also contain several pads 
fastened at one end to the. bottom of 
the box. The pads separate successive 
layers of trees. These boxes should be 
provided with handles as shown in the 
illustration. 


SHIPPING CRATES 


For railroad shipment an extremely 
strong, yet light shipping crate can be 
made by forming four boards 1x4x14 
inches into a square for the ends and 
nailing woven slatting onto them for 
the sides. The center of the crate may 
be lined with burlap to assist the sphag- 
num in excluding air from the roots, 
while the open ends of the box allow 














BROADCASTING AND MONUMENT 


free air for the tops. I first made this 
crate in the spring of 1908 and have 
found it much stronger and more satis- 
factory than any other crate of equal 
weight. This crate is quickly con- 
structed, and when used once is usually 
destroyed. 

As National Forest and commercial 
nursery shipments increase economy 
demands a light durable crate which, 
when emptied, may be collapsed and re- 
turned to the nursery for further use. 
In meeting this demand the principle 
of cylindrical stacking as described un- 
der “‘storage’’ may best be used as no 
other system presents the same oppor- 
tunity of exposing the tops for the 
necessary amount of air and at the 
same time keeping the roots moist with 
so little sphagnum. The cost of ship- 
ping will be correspondingly decreased 
as the weight of the container and 
necessary packing is decreased. 


PLANTING BASKET 

During the first few years of work at 
the Halsey Nursery it was customary 
to place the trees in buckets of water 
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NURSERY 


as soon as they were dug in the nursery. 
The trees were also carried in buckets 
containing water when planting was 
being done in the field. Owing to the 
sandy nature of the nursery soil very 
little of it clung to the roots when the 
trees were taken up, and that was re- 
moved by the water. The belief came 
that an effort should be made to hold 
as much of the soil on the roots as 
possible, so the practice of placing 
them in water was discontinued. There- 
fore, in 1909, before taking up the trees 
the beds were soaked, and after digging 
great care was taken to keep the roots 
moist with wet sphagnum and burlap. 

The effort to keep the roots moist 
without putting them into water led to 
Planting Assistant LaMoree Besley’s 
devices, the padded nursery box de- 
scribed above and the planter’s basket, 
since used with great success. 

The Besley Planting Basket is 12 
inches wide, 20 inches long, and 8 
inches deep and made of light galva- 
nized iron, having two handles as a 
market basket, and 4 short legs con- 
sisting of stove bolts 1 inch long 
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DRILL BOARD DEVISED AND USED IN THE MONUMENT NURSERY BY W. H. SCHRADER. 
THE BOARD IS SETTLED IN THE SOIL FOUR TIMES FOR EACH BED COVERED BY A 


TWELVE-FOOT SHADE FRAME 
soldered in the corners. The top is 
rolled over a number 12 wire to give 
strength. For the inside of the basket 
several thin quilted pads are furnished. 
These are fastened on vertical wires at 
one end and the trees are placed in 
layers between the moistened pads. 
This provides perfect protection for 
the lower layers while the upper layer 
is being used. 

By continued fertilizing the physical 
properties of the nursery soil have been 
so changed that now plants may be 
taken up with more soil clinging to their 
roots than formerly and by the use of 
the above described box and basket are 
kept in excellent condition until planted. 


TRENCHER 

Commercial nurserymen make use of 
two heavy, wheeled implements known 
as “trencher” and “firmer” for putting 
in broadleaf tree cuttings. These, of 
course, are used in broad level fields 
which are in a perfect state of tilth. 
They simply apply the principles of slit 
planting by the use of horse power. 


The first implement opens a continuous 
slit or trench into which the cuttings 
are placed and the second follows and 
packs the soil firmly against them by 
means of two very heavy cast iron 
wheels rolling on either side of the 
row at a slight angle to the vertical. 
The writer, in an attempt to make use 
of the principle of the trencher for 
planting coniferous trees on the Nebras- 
ka Forest where the steep hillsides make 
the use of wheeled machinery practi- 
cally impossible, devised the implement 
known as the Mast Forest Trencher. 
It consists of a heavy V-shaped shoe 
fastened on an ordinary steel plow 
beam and supplied with handles similar 
to plow handles. The shoe is 24 inches 
long, 12 inches deep, and is made \V- 
shaped by riveting plates of steel to- 
gether at the bottom and _ separating 
them 3 inches at the top. These plates 


are welded and drawn out into a thin 
sloping edge in front, the lower part 
of which is widened into a broad nose. 
The nose draws the shoe into the soil 
and a small horizontal plate attached 
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THE PLOW WITH TRENCHER FOLLOWING 


to the bottom of the shoe serves to 
hold it to an even depth. 

With a strong slope from the nose 
to the top of the shoe in front, roots 
and trash in the soil that are not 
severed when the shoe strikes them are 
inclined to be raised above it and then 
slide off at one side of the beam with- 
out injuring the trench. The length of 
the shoe is such as to cause the sides 
of the trench to be sufficiently troweled 
to make them stand up until the planter 
comes along to put in the trees. The 
use of a short shoe results in the trench 
caving down and half filling in many 
places almost immediately after the 
trencher has passed. 

The trencher is drawn by 3 horses 
and in its use in the Nebraska and 
Kansas Forests the trench is usually 


made in a furrow turned with a side- 
hill or ordinary plow. A man with 
planting basket follows the trencher and 
puts trees into the trench being careful 
to have the roots well extended toward 
the bottom. As the crowns of the trees 
are brought to the proper height the 
planter sets his foot at a slight angle 
to the trench caving the side in against 
the roots. Men with long handled 
tampers follow setting the soil firmly 
against the trees and closing the trench 
between the trees to reduce the chance 
of evaporation. A gang of 10 to 15 
men is required to keep up with the 
trencher and can plant from 12 to 20 
thousand trees per day. The trencher 
was first used on the Nebraska Forest 
in 1909, and more extensively in 1910 
and 1911. 


R. E. Benedict, Forest Service Inspector, has resigned and will take a position in the 


branch of forestry of the Province of British Columbia. 


The first work that he will under- 


take will be that of organizing the forest fire patrol, after which he will help to organize 
other branches of the forestry department of that province. 
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FORESTRY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


L N accordance with the diversified 
needs of the State the University 
of Washington has the Colleges 
of Liberal Arts, Engineering, Forestry, 
Pharmacy, and Mines and the School 
of Law. The College of Agriculture is 
distinct from the University and has its 
own governing board. The forests of 
Washington and the Pacific Coast gen- 
erally are the most magnificent in the 
world. Nowhere else is the yield per 
acre so large nor the rate of growth in 
the forest as a whole so rapid. The 
past rapid development of the North- 
west Coast region is directly attribut- 
able to its immense forest wealth. 

Forestry in Washington is in many 
respects as important as agriculture. 
Up to the present the products of the 
forests have been more important than 
the products of fields, farms, and mines 
combined. The State of Washington 
ranks first of all the United States in 
the production of lumber. Oregon 
ranks ninth. Together the two states 
produce about 12 per cent of all the 
lumber manufactured in the country. 
In addition Washington produces more 
than 65 per cent of all the shingles 
manufactured in the country. 

Because much of the land of these 
States is unsuited to the production 
either of agricultural crops or of stock, 
forest products will always be the basis 
for some of the most important indus- 
tries. It has been estimated by Forest 
Service officials that ultimately 50 per 
cent of all the lumber manufactured in 
the country will originate in a few of 
the Western States. Washington has 
now more than 12 million acres in per- 
manent National Forests, the State it- 
self has several hundred thousand acres 
of land, much of it heavily timbered 
and over six million acres of forested 
lands are owned or controlled by lum- 
ber companies. In addition to the lands 
in public forests, much of the land 
privately owned will always be more 
important in the production of timber 
than of any other crop. It is a matter 
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of note that Washington and Oregon 
alone contain about one-third of the 
standing timber in the United States 
today. 

In providing instruction in forestry 
the State of Washington has _ thus 
opened the way for training some of its 
young men to work in one of its most 
important fields of industry, to help 
solve some of the many problems the 
community will be called upon to solve 
in the future. With a distinct feeling 
of the need of instruction in forestry in 
the Northwest and particularly ‘in 
Washington the College of Forestry 
was established in 1907. 


ORGANIZATION AND CURRICULUM 


The original purpose of the depart- 
ment was to prepare men to meet the 
various local needs in forestry, and to 
promote the interests of forestry in the 
State by encouraging the right use of 
forest resources. With the demand for 
men on the National Forests the ener- 
gies of the School were at first directed 
entirely toward training men for the 
position of technical assistant. It was 
deemed possible to train men for this 
position in a four year undergraduate 
course, and this has been an entire suc- 
cess. However, as the technical work 
of this course did not differ materially 
from that offered in graduate schools 
of forestry it was considered only just 
to offer a master’s degree to students 
who had already obtained a collegiate 
degree and wished to complete the re- 
quired work in technical torestry. In 
that case a master’s thesis is required. 
The work is completed in two years. 
At present arrangements are being 
made for more advanced work for this 
class of students. Two such courses 
are being offered this year. 

In 1909 a special short course of 
twelve weeks was established for For- 
est Rangers and Guards desiring to in- 
crease their efficiency, or for others 
who wish to fit themselves for these 
positions. In connection with this 
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TIMBER PHYSICS LABORATORY, 


course it was found that there was an 
almost immediate demand by young 
lumbermen and by woodland owners 
for a similar class of instruction, and a 
modified short course to meet this de- 
mand was given for the first time in 
1910. Both of these courses are work- 
ing out most admirably, so much so, 
that it was found necessary to extend 
the Ranger Course over two years of 
twelve weeks each. 

Another field which the Washington 
College of Forestry had in mind from 
the first,—that of logging engineering 
—is now opening up. While compara- 
tively few lumbermen are ready to take 
on men strictly as foresters, they are 
ready to employ men who combine with 
their forestry training a_ sufficient 
knowledge of civil and mechanical en- 
gineering to enable them to lay out 
logging roads and after a term of ap- 
prenticeship to take charge of logging 
operations. The school is now prepared 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


to offer a lumberman’s group designed 
especially to meet the needs of young 
men preparing to take charge of log- 
ging and milling operations, or wishing 
to enter upon a business career in some 
phase of the lumber industry. 

Still another field for which the 
school will need to provide in order to 
meet the local demands, that of en- 
gineer in forest products, is just be- 
ginning to assert itself. \Vood preser- 
vation and the manufacture of by- 
products are rapidly becoming neces- 
sary adjuncts to the saw mill. Much 
of the present enormous waste will 
lend itself to remanufacture or to the 
manufacture of by-products. ‘The in- 
creasing cost of raw material is making 
this necessary. It is now possible to 
utilize at a substantial profit much of 
the waste which it was formerly neces- 
sary to get rid of at considerable ex- 
pense. 
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OPEN TANK PRESERVATION PLANT 


MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY 


The courses in the auxiliary sciences 
and other subjects are presented by the 
faculties of the departments of the 
University under which the respective 
subjects naturally fall. In most cases 
it is now possible to present these sub- 
jects in courses especially arranged for 
forestry students. The faculty of for- 
estry consists of Frank G. Miller, M. 
F. Yale, Dean; Hugo Winkenwerder, 
M. F. Yale, Associate Professor; E. 
T. Clark, M. F. Yale, Assistant Pro- 
fessor; Bror L. Grondal, A.B. Beth- 
any, Graduate Assistant; Bert P. Kirk- 
land, Yale, Supervisor Snoqualmie Na- 
tional Forest, Lecturer on Forest Man- 
agement; O. P. M. Goss, C. E. Purdue, 
in charge Timber Physics; William T. 
Andrews, Instructor in Mensuration 
and Lumbering. The work given by 
Messrs. Kirkland, Goss and Andrews 
is equivalent to that ordinarily given by 
one instructor on full time. In addi- 


tion 10 officials of District 6 of the 
Forest Service annually give a total of 
80 lectures in their respective lines. 
These lectures and a course in Veter- 
inary Science by D. W. Harrington, 
D.V.M., are arranged more especially 
to meet the needs of the Short Course 
Students. 

The forests about Seaitle give the 
students every opportunity for study 
and practice. There are magnificent 
forests of virgin timber and smaller 
areas of second growth forests, both of 
which are invaluable for demonstra- 
tions in silviculture and practice in 
cruising. Much of the timber is now 
being logged. This gives the student 
not only a chance to study the old as 
well as the most improved methods of 
logging, but also the location and con- 
struction of camps and roads; it fur- 
thermore gives him logs to scale, it 
gives him felled trees to make volume 
and growth studies; and it allows him 
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opportunities for research work. And_ school building into the very heart of 
one of the special advantages is that the these forests in less than an hour by 
instructor can take his class from the foot or by trolley. 


THE EXTENSIVE GERMAN FORESTS 


ONSUL GENERAL A. M. forest lands belong to the various State 
CI THACKARA, of Berlin, states governments of Germany, 5,500,000 

that Germany’s area of forest acres are public forests; over 600,000 
lands is about 34,500,000 acres, or acres belong to Kings and Princes of 
about 27 per cent of the whole area of various States, while 16,000,000 acres 
the country. About 11,000,000 acres of are privately owned. 


J. R. McCarthy, field agent for the Chestnut Tree Blight Commission, with headquarters 
in Philadelphia, is now at Ridgway, Elk County, Pennsylvania, and will make his head- 
quarters there for several months, during which he will examine the trees of the county for 
the fungus disease. 


The American Forestry Co., of South Framingham, Mass., has just received an order 
for 20,000 little white pine trees, about eight inches long, from the Marlboro Water Dept. 
These will be set out around Lake Williams, which supplies the city with water. 








FORESTS AS AN INVESTMENT 


By Hon. Simeon E. 


BALDWIN 


Governor of Connecticut 


WISH Arbor Day could be the 

occasion of considering anew the 

importance of forestry to the 
business interests of Connecticut, and 
what can be done towards multiplying 
our woodlots in the smaller towns. We 
need more forestation for two objects 
—to study and preserve the natural 
flow of our streams and rivers and to 
raise wood to sell. There are, our 
State Forester tells us, 1,000,000 acres 
of land in this State fit for nothing but 
forestation. You can use them for 
pasturage, but they do not produce 
enough in that way to make grazing 
pay. But if judiciously planted, they 
can grow profitable crops of timber and 
wood pulp for paper making. 

Crops that are fit to market only 
after a growth of 25 or 50 years are 
not so attractive at first sight as crops 
that are gathered every year. For- 
estation can be so conducted as to yield 
annual crops, but it is not so conducted 
in Connecticut now. We have a Forest 
School at Yale, where they teach the 
business to others. We have some State 
woodlots, State owned, which we are 
trying to bring into that condition 
eventually. It is the thing for us to 
aim at. 

But it is not a bad proposition to 
practice forestry even on the old plan 
of felling the timber only after a long 
period of years and then cutting it off 
clean. Brush land comes cheap, and if 
it does take long years to cover it with 
trees worth cutting for lumber, not 
much capital is thus left inactive, and 
not much care is necessary yearly, ex- 
cept at times that otherwise there would 
be nothing in the way of profitable em- 
ployment in farming to occupy. Trees 
can be thinned out in winter and any 
time on off days. It is a good way of 
laying up money. Trees grow while 
we sleep. They grow faster than money 
in the savings bank, and there is no 
danger of defalcation or experiments 
in high finance. 

Let the hills along the upper Housa- 
tonic valley become more and more 
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HON. SIMEON E. BALDWIN, GOVERNOR 
OF CONNECTICUT 
barren and more and more of their top 
soil will run down every year until it 
is all gone, and the even flow that 1s 
natural to the forest-fed river gives 
to a succession of freshets and nothing 
between them. Remember, gentlemen, 
that in our manufacturing and mercan- 
tile establishments, with their call for 
packing boxes; our railroad industries, 
our building operations, large and 
small, Connecticut offers to her land- 
holders a nearby and constant market 
for all the lumber they can produce. 
Here is the land, 1,000,000 acres, fit 
for this, and fit for nothing else. Here 
is the power in 1,000,000 population 
capable of turning it at small cost into 
profitable forests. Here is the market, 
right at hand, always with a short haul. 
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IMPROVING FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 


By M. B. Pratr 


INTER is the time largely de- 
voted on National Forests to 
plans for the coming field season. 

The danger from fire past, the char- 
acter of the duties of the Supervisor 
and Deputy Supervisor change from 
active, aggressive work in the field to 
a comparatively quiet, thoughtful time 
in the office. Relieved from the con- 
stant fire suspense, and his ears no 
longer continually tortured with the 
jangling telephone bell announcing 
fresh sorrows, the Supervisor can now 
think a few consecutive thoughts on 
one subject. The question of protec- 
tion is naturally the most vital one. He 
reviews the past season's fire record in 
his mind, and in the light of added ex- 
perience, dispassionately sees things that 
should have been done and things that 
it were better to have left undone. This 
may lead him to call a meeting of the 
ranger force to help him get down to 
essentials. 

In a meeting recently held at Nevada 
City, the headquarters of the Tahoe 
National Forest, protective measures 
were discussed at length. Fire working 
plans had been made for the past sea- 
son for each district by the office in 
conjunction with the district rangers, 
and one of the objects of the meeting 
was to find out how they could be im- 
proved upon. It was the general 
opinion that the plans were all right as 
far as they went, but that it would be 
much better for each district ranger to 
prepare his own plan, giving his idea 
of what he considered ideal protection 
for his district, regardless of cost. 

In accordance with this idea a letter 
was sent out from the Supervisor's 
office to the district rangers asking 
them to submit ideal plans for their 
districts extending over a period of 
years. Attention was called to the cir- 
cular written by District Forester Du 
Bois, entitled “National Forest Fire 
Protective Plans” in this connection. 


It was expressly stated that all views 
more efficient protection. The total area 
no matter how visionary in character, 
would be welcomed, since what might 
seem a vision now might be a reality 
in a short time, if the changes which 
have taken place the past few years are 
to be taken as a guide. It was further 
requested that each man submit a map 
illustrating his plan. 

An outline accompanied the letter to 
serve as a guide in making the ideal 
plans. This asked for a brief history 
of past season’s fires in each district; 
that all hazards such as railroads, saw- 
mills, summer camps, stockmen, mines 
and towns, should be considered, es- 
pecially old slashings; that improve- 
ments needed for ideal communication 
throughout the districts be specified; 
that the organization of patrols be de- 
scribed in detail; that the probable co- 
operation in fire fighting should be 
stated and that the cost of an ideal plan 
be named. 

At the time set, ideal plans for the 
seven districts in the Forest were in the 
Supervisor’s office. The task then was 
to mill them over and evolve a second- 
ary fire working plan for the season, 
correlating as much as possible the ad- 
ministrative with the protective needs 
of the Forest. 

A RETROSPECTIVE VIEW 

In order to obtain a proper compre- 
hension of what is being sought, the 
first step in the formation of a second- 
ary plan is to look back over the past 
season’s record. Using the areas burned 
over as a basis, it follows that the 
working plan for the season will be 
made to protect these localities and 
others similarly situated. The summary 
which follows served to get the plan 
under headway this winter: 

“The area burned over on the Tahoe 
National Forest in 1911 was much less 
than the previous season due in part 
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to a more favorable season, but chiefly 
to the plans worked out in advance for 
of private and public land burned over 
was 3,900 acres as compared with 17,- 
000 acres last year. Last year approxi- 
mately thirty-five million feet of timber 
was destroyed valued at $70,000, this 
year 750,000 feet valued at $1,500. 
Last year 1.3 per cent of the total area 
of the Forest was burned over, this 
year .003 per cent. Our total number 
of fires this season was 69 as compared 
to 77 last season. Although we did 
not succeed in materially reducing the 
number of fires by more efficient pro- 
tection yet we did succeed in greately 
reducing the area covered and conse- 
quent damage. 

“We have learned that there is a 
zone of special fire danger on the west 
slope of the Sierra Nevadas which must 
be under constant surveillance during 
the fire season. In this zone fire spreads 
with great rapidity and rapid action is 
imperative. The portion of the Forest 
on the east slope does not cause so 
much concern. It is believed that the 
protective system now in force there 
needs very little adjustment to make it 
ideal in character. The plan, therefore, 
deals chiefly with the requirements in 
the special fire zone on the west slope 
which reaches to an elevation of about 
5,500 feet. It is here that we want to 
spend the most of our money the com- 
ing season.” 


TABULATION OF DANGER SPOTS 


Having taken a general survey of 
the situation it is next necessary to get 
down to details and locate the danger 
spots by districts. ‘The ideal plans, of 
course, are very explicit in this regard. 
The secondary plan needs to be specific 
only as far as it is necessary to bring 
out spots for which protective measures 
must be devised. 

First consideration is given to the 
areas traversed by railroads and trac- 
tion engines. For instance it is noted 
that the Southern Pacific Railroad 
crosses the Forest from east to west 
and that trouble in the past has been 
experienced from fires along the right 
of way. The snow sheds on the west 
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side of the summit of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains are commanded by a rail- 
road lookout man who could cooperate 
with Forest officials by reporting fires 
outside the railroad right of way. 

It is noted in another district that 
tractions operated by a certain lumber 
company started three large fires the 
past season and caused the Forest Serv- 
ice considerable expense to keep them 
outside the Forest. 

Sawmills are located by districts and 
the observation made that the mills in 
the districts on the west slope where 
danger from fire is the greatest, are 
small. Consequently, on account of 
frequent loose methods of operation, 
they are greater danger spots. 

Construction and wood camps are re- 
corded as well as the localities where 
greatest hazards exist from mines and 
settlers. Special emphasis is placed 
upon certain settlements as being the 
strongholds of “light burning” enthu- 
siasts. Occasionally the areas were 
prepared for burning, but very often 
fires were set by settlers in brushy areas 
with little regard to the consequences. 
One culprit became so bold that he 
entered the ranger’s camp who was 
trying to apprehend him and stole his 
provisions. 

Under this head planting and ex- 
perimental areas as well as localities 
containing heavy stands of government 
timber are considered. The greatest 
attention is paid to the location of old 
slashings which are considered to re- 
quire the most intensive protection. 
This is especially true when they are 
located on the west slope within the 
fire danger zone before mentioned. 

The relative importance of these 
danger areas is determined in the light 
of what happened the past season and 
is kept in mind continually until the 
method of control is finally worked out. 
To assist in this matter a large map is 
kept in the office on which is recorded 
by years all Class C fires since the 
Forest was established, as well as the 
slashings and chief danger spots. At 
the end of the fire season each year this 
map receives fresh ornamentation. It 
affords much food for reflection, be- 
sides serving as a source of inspiration. 




















IMPROVING FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 


DETERMINATION OF NEEDED IMPROVE- 
MENTS 


The relative danger of hazards being 
fixed in mind the next step is to de- 
termine how to spend the improvement 
allotment to secure maximum protec- 
tion. A primary consideration is the 
extension of the telephone system al- 
ready in existence. The ideal plan 
aims to secure such a method of tele- 
phone communication that every district 
can be readily reached from the main 
office, from the lookout points, and ad- 
joining rangers and patrolmen. Con- 
sequently, it is a foregone conclusion 
that a good slice of the improvement 
allotment will be spent in this way each 
year until this result is achieved. For 
instance, it was recognized at the close 
of last season that the Foresthill dis- 
trict required better communication. 
The secondary plan accordingly sum- 
med up the matter in this way: “A 
telephone line is needed from Foresthill 
to Sugar Pine and Tadpole Ranger 
Stations, at least, and if possible to 
Robertson Flat and French Meadows. 
The total length of this line will be 39 
miles. The idea of building this line 
is to prevent a recurrence of the dis- 
astrous fires of last summer, if possible, 
by getting quick communication with 
all available help.” 

Lookout towers are important fac- 
tors to be considered in the protection 
scheme and wherever established they 
must be connected with the region they 
control by telephone lines. The Banner 
Lookout Tower near Nevada City was 
erected the spring of 1911 and demon- 
strated its usefulness in locating fires 
in a region which had fires in one 
locality when the patrolman was in 
another. Where it is demonstrated in 
an ideal plan that the riding patrol has 
a proposition of this kind to deal with, 
a stationary patrol, otherwise called a 
lookout man, is invaluable. This man 


acts in conjunction with the riding 
patrolman and an added precaution is 
thus given to areas particularly in- 
fested with slashings and light burning 
enthusiasts. 

Trails next claim the attention as a 
subsidiary means of protection. 


The 
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ideal plans give a large number of 
trails that should be constructed or 
brushed, and the direct bearing of this 
work on protection must be considered. 
The secondary plan picks out the ones 
which fit in best with the whole pro- 
tective scheme. If it is seen that a 
trail can be constructed that will save 
the ranger several hours’ ride in getting 
to an especially bad danger spot this 
piece of work will be considered be- 
fore a trail which is recommended as a 
convenience to stockmen and tourists. 

Cabins, barns and pastures must be 
provided at strategic points to serve as 
centres of the telephone and trail sys- 
tems. The nature and cost of the 
houses to be built will depend upon 
whether they will be used as _head- 
quarters the year round or as stopping 
places for fire guards. The ideal plans 
are carefully scrutinized for all im- 
provements needed to supplement the 
force which it is estimated can be put 
on the coming fire season. The direct 
or indirect bearing of every piece of 
proposed improvement on the whole 
scheme of protection is considered. 
The estimate of cost of each project is 
given in the ideal plans as well as the 
order in which the ranger considers 
it should be undertaken. The matter 
of improvements is directly correlated 
with the plans for the organization of 
patrol. 


ORGANIZATION OF PATROL 


The final decision on this extremely 
important part of the protective scheme 
can not be reached until the ideal plans 
have been gone over with a fine toothed 
comb. The ideal plans are more or less 
impracticable in some instances through 
the placing of undue emphasis on the 
protection of comparatively worthless 
areas, but the secondary plan must get 
down to bed rock and consider what is 
really worth intensive protection. A 
fire in the rocks and brush may be 
stubborn and cover considerable area 
but it will not do a fraction of the 
damage to the resources of the Forest 
that a small fire will do in a heavy 
stand of second growth pine or on a 
planting or experimental area which it 
has cost a lot of money to establish and 
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on which we are depending for data 
to shape future policy. 

One ranger this year estimated that 
he needed eleven men, an automobile, 
six horses and a wagon to secure ideal 
protection in his district. This is very 
interesting and proves the ranger is a 
progressive, but necessity forbids that 
his ideas be incorporated at this time 
in a secondary fire-working plan. The 
estimate must be narrowed down to a 
practical basis and all Utopian schemes 
eliminated first of all. The process of 
reasoning as regards the number of 
men that can be employed is similar to 
that applied in figuring on the number 
of improvement projects that can be 
undertaken. Attention is given to the 
efficiency with which each particular 
district was guarded last year on the 
basis of its fire record. A tentative 
assignment of men on paper is then 
made over the entire Forest based on 
the fire hazards and facilities for co- 
operation. After this is done the sift- 
ing process of men between districts 
goes on until it reaches a point where 
it is considered that the best disposal 
of the funds available has been made. 
The Supervisor then correspondingly 
readjusts his estimate on improvements 
to fit the patrol organization. 

The secondary plan next proceeds to 
outline the routes of patrol in each dis- 
trict in accordance with the number of 
men that can be assigned to that dis- 
trict. The station of each man is given 
as well as the route he will be expected 
to cover. The details of this matter 
are not considered in the plan, but are 
left to the judgment of the district 
ranger who is picked for his position 
on account of his administrative ability. 
His chief instructions are to the effect 
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that he arrange to have some one avail- 
able at the telephone during the fire 
season in case the Supervisor's office 
wants to get into quick communication 
with the district. He is, of course, ex- 
pected to take charge of all serious 
fires in his district, but most of the 
patrol work will be done by his as- 
sistants. 

After the Supervisor has gotten the 
matter of men and improvements sifted 
down to what he considers the last 
analysis he still finds that he is going 
to have parts of his Forest more or 
less unprotected. This prompts him 
to seek cooperation among the various 
interests on the Forest, and he closes 
his fire plan by urging the rangers to 
work along this line and organize fire 
brigades in different parts of their dis- 
tricts as well as make arrangements 
for having supplies on hand in emer- 
gency cases. 

Having threshed out the ideal plans 
and embodied all that he thinks will 
work during the coming season in his 
secondary fire plan, the Supervisor 
sends it down to the District Forester 
with an itemized cost sheet. If he is 
lucky, he may get what he asks for, but 
the chances are that he must be con- 
tent with less and that his fire plan will 
have to undergo further readjustment. 
He has it in such a shape, however, 
that he can easily make the necessary 
changes. 

By this time the fire season has open- 
ed and with his fingers on the pawns 
he plays many games of chess all sum- 
mer in his efforts to checkmate his grim 
adversary which, like its crafty master 
Mephistopheles, is fond of appearing 
unawares and in different guises to the 
innocent. 


An educational effort is being made through the forestry department of the University 


of Georgia to increase the timber supply of the South by reforestation. 


The department 


points eut that cherry among other trees admirably adapted to the soils of the Appalachians; 
that the black walnut grows readily on the Cumberland plateau, and that other trees find 


particular areas of the South exactly suited to their growth. 


The Georgia department of 


agriculture is also interested in the subject of reforestation. 














A FAMOUS OLD TREE 


E vitality and tenacity of life 
Cyn a tree are remarkable. A 

tree will endure almost any sort 
of treatment. Its life is endangered 
only by the destruction of the heart- 
wood. So long as the vital fluid, the 
sap, is able to circulate through the 
tree, it 1S vigorous. 

A notable instance of this is the 
famous Liberty Tulip Poplar, which 
stands on the campus of St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, in front of the main 
building. Through the agency of Dr. 
Fell, the President, who is an authority 
on many scientific subjects this tree 
was “doctored.” This Tulip-Poplar 
first met with severe treatment when, 
in 1840, some iniquitous boys placed 
gunpowder in the hollow trunk of the 
tree. The powder exploded. Im- 


mediately the tree was ablaze. <A 
throng of citizens rushed to the scene 
and deluged it with water. The explo- 


sion was not so disastrous to the tree 
as was first expected—rather a benefit, 
for it destroyed the germs which were 
propagating in the fungus. There was 
a new lease of life. The following 
spring showed an abundance of foliage 
on the branches. In 1860, a second 
wound was made by the falling of an 
old branch. This was during the Civil 
War when the Union men were en- 
camped on the College Campus. It fell 
between two tents without loss of life 
or injury to anyone. 

Through artificial means, the useful- 
ness of the tree has been prolonged by 
giving it support to make it rigid. This 
support has been given through filling 
the tree with fifty tons of cement. The 
base was made broader than the upper 
part. Iron rods were run through the 
cement and these bind the parts to- 
gether. Into the huge branches, which 
were hollow, iron rods were also run. 
Cement was inserted here as in the 


trunk. This inner filling gives strength 
and enables the tree to sustain itself. 
There is no strain whatever on the tree. 
The idea of the cement is to make an 
air and water-tight plug, which prevents 
growth of fungus. The fungus growth, 
which destroyed the heart of the old 
tree, was thus eliminated. This tree, 
two feet from the ground, measures 
twenty-nine feet and four inches in cir- 
cumference. It stands about one hun- 
dred and fifty-one feet high. Although 
the trunk is a mere shell, the tree seems 
to flourish, having thousands of blos- 
soms on the branches every year. This 
wonderful tree stands preeminent 
among all others as a symbol of con- 
stancy, perpetuating beauty and victory. 
It is pictured on the canvas of the past 
as rich in memories. It stands as a 
tower of strength at the post of duty. 
The Red Men gathered under its green 
canopy of spreading branches for 
council. Beneath it they sat to smoke 
the pipe of peace or listen to the words 
of the chief, who with dignified coun- 
tenance and calm demeanor impressed 
his tribe with wonderful authority. At 
length, he told them of a treaty to be 
made with the Pale Faces from the 
far-off land across the Great Water. 
They little realized that in signing away 
their rights, they were permitting a new 
nation to take root and that no longer 
would they be permitted to commune 
beneath those stately branches. History 
records the particulars of an assembly 
of advocates of freedom among the 
colonists under this noted tree. There 
they discussed the cause and their atti- 
tude toward the men not in sympathy 
with the movement—whether they 
should be punished or not. In 1825, a 
prominent personage, conspicuous in 
history, General La Fayette, was enter- 
tained at Annapolis under this tree. 




















From Science 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE CHESTNUT BARK DISEASE 














NOTES ON GERMAN FORESTRY 


By Pror. W. R. LAZENBY 


A RARE opportunity to observe 


the forests, and to learn some- 
thing of the German forest pol- 
icy prompts me to write a few things 
concerning the German forests and 
their forest policy, which may be of in- 
terest to the forestry men of the United 
States. In the first place it should be 
understood that the German Empire in 
its federal capacity has nothing what- 
ever to do with the forests. The con- 
trol of the forests is exclusively in the 
hands of the various states, who in 
their confederation form what we know 
as the nation called Germany. Each 
state government directs the forestry 
policy of its own state and the national 
government has never interfered in any 
way with this procedure. We should 
not forget that the relation between the 
German states and the German Empire 
is exactly the same or analogous to the 
relation existing between our American 
states and our Union. In our country, 
however, the federal government has 
done much more to develop forestry 
than has so far been done by any of 
the state governments or state activity. 
The first general forestry movement 
began about 1750. At this time the 
population began rapidly to increase, 
most of the agricultural land had been 
cleared of timber, there was no coal, 
and no means of transportation of 
wood from the mountain forests. A 
succession of winters unusually severe 
caused much discomfort and suffering, 
and the people awoke to the importance 
of a fuel famine. 


RAPID FORESTRY DEVELOPMENT 

From this time forestry developed 
with great rapidity. Everybody was 
interested because everyone needed 
fuel. Within the next 25 years most 
of the leading state governments had 
formulated some forest policy, the 
principal features being an effort to se- 
cure a continuously substantial yield of 


wood and timber from all state forests. 
That is, no more wood should be cut 
than was produced in the same year; or 
in other words only the annual incre- 
ment should be cut. After a time and 
with the advent of better means of 
transportation, the fear of a wood fam- 
ine passed away, but the idea and 
practice of conservative forestry had 
taken such a deep hold upon the public 
mind that the development of a sane 
and rational forestry policy met with 
little or no opposition. 

It is well known that trees, especially 
of the evergreen class, can be grown on 
soil that is too poor for agriculture, and 
the artificially planted forests on either 
rocky or on poor barren sandy lands 
that were unfit for remunerative farm- 
ing. Each German state has three 
classes of forests. First those owned 
by the states themselves; second those 
owned by the cities or small communi- 
ties; third those owned by private in- 
dividuals. Most of the communial and 
private forests are regulated by the 
state, that is to some degree at least. 
One of the important restrictions is 
that no private owner or community 
can cut more than is produced and that 
all deforested land must be reforested. 

One of the largest state forests is 
that of the Spessart mountains in Ba- 
varia. This forest is composed very 
largely of white oak, which is said to 
be the finest in the world. Owing to 
its slow growth it is very fine and even 
in texture and yields veneer logs for 
which extravagant prices are paid. The 
average price of first class logs in the 
woods, many miles from the railway is 
something over $250 per thousand 
board feet. While the choicest logs sell 
for more than double this price. Not 
a few of these old oaks have a value 
exceeding $1000 each and they are only 
cut when it is evident that they have 
attained their highest value. The white 
oak of this district is as famous 
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throughout Europe as the white oak is 
famous in America. 


EASY METHOD OF PLANTING 

The city forests of Darmstadt in 
Hessen are composed largely of pine 
and beech. The oldest stands of pine 
were started over 100 years ago, by 
simply scattering pine cones upon the 
ground and driving large flocks of 
sheep over them. By this means the 
seed were pressed into the ground and 
a fair stand of seedlings resulted by 
using this cheap and easy method. 

Especially fine are the stands of pine 
in the pole stage, that is of size fit for 
telegraph poles. These trees are 50 
years old and were raised from more 
carefully planted seeds. They have 
long, clean, straight trunks, and the 
largest specimens are being removed so 
as to give a better chance to those that 
are left. 

The youngest stands are for the most 
part transplanted seedlings, which were 
planted at the rate from ten to fifteen 
thousand per acre. The cost of plant- 
ing is not a great item for the two-year- 
old seedlings can be raised at an ex- 
pense of from ten to twenty cents a 
thousand and the labor of outplanting 
is from fifty to seventy-five cents a 


day. 

The German forest policy aims to re- 
forest all waste lands, and to gradually 
increase the forest area, under direct 
state control. It aims to improve the 
education and training of foresters and 
rangers at the expense of the state, and 
is seeking to extend fire and other 
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forms of protection over all forest land. 
Another feature is to encourage the 
largest public use of all forests as a 
means of health, recreation and enjoy- 
ment for all the people. 

Native American evergreens and 
softwoods are being planted here on a 
large scale. Among them the white 
pine and Douglas fir are the favorites 
on the better soils, while pitch pine and 
Jack pines are planted on the poor, 
sandy soils. Last summer was one of 
unprecedented heat and drouth and this 
caused the death of many young stands 
of introduced species, while the natives 
suffered comparatively slight losses, 
and this emphasizes the greater vitality 
of the latter. 

Among the introduced deciduous 
trees the American red oak seems to 
be the one that is favorably regarded. 

The financial success of German for- 
estry depends mainly on two factors: 
First, good means of transportation ; 
and second, that the owners, whether 
they be state, city or private, refuse 
absolutely to sell more than a small 
annual percentage of the stand. By do- 
ing this the market is never over- 
stocked, for the demand is always 
greater than the supply, and the price 
received is much greater than the cost 
of production, including the interest on 
the money invested at compound rates. 

The American foresters and timber- 
land owners can learn many things 
from the German foresters along many 
lines, and many mistakes that might be 
made in their work can be avoided by 
the study of the European methods. 





The state forests of Bavaria comprise 2,150,000 acres. Thirty-three per cent of the 
entire area of the country is covered with forest. Of these trees 77 per cent. are coniferous. 
The average estimated value of the forest land is $50 per acre. The annual aggregate ex- 
pense of administering the forests, including salaries of officials, wages of workingmen, local 
taxation, new purchases, etc., amounts to $4,965,204. The total revenue from the forests 
the same year amounted to $8,187,349. 
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A NATIONAL EXPOSITION ON CONSERVATION 


N exposition of national scope, 
Al the purpose of which is to pro- 
mote the conservation of our 
natural resources, is to open in Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, in September, 1913. 
It is to be known as The National 
Conservation Exposition, and while it 
is to be open to all parts of the coun- 
try, its special field will be the de- 
velopment of the Southern States. An 
Advisory Board of leaders in the vari- 
ous branches of conservation work, 
with Gifford Pinchot at its head, has 
been formed as part of the Exposition 
Company’s organization, and is now at 
work formulating detailed plans for 
the exhibits. Each department of Con- 
servation is represented on this board 
by one or more experts in that line. 
The members of the board and the 
particular work assigned to each are as 
follows: Gifford Pinchot, President of 
the National Conservation Association, 
Chairman of the board and in charge 
of general conservation and forestry; 
Don Carlos Ellis, Secretary of the 
board, forest conservation; J. A. 
Holmes, Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, conservation of minerals and 
the protection of human life in mining 
operations; Bradford Knapp, in charge 
of the Farmers’ Cooperative Demon- 
stration Work of the Department of 
Agriculture, scientific agriculture and 
the conservation of soils; W. J. McGee, 
Soil Water Expert of the Bureau of 
Soils, Department of Agriculture, con- 
servation of soils; Logan W. Page, 
Director, Office of Public Roads, good 
roads; Joseph E. Ransdell, Representa- 
tive and Senator-elect from Louisiana, 
the development of waterways; P. P. 
Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, the work of education; Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, former chief chemist 
of the United States, the conservation 
of public health; Senator Duncan U. 
Fletcher of Florida, President of the 
Southern Commercial Congress, south- 
ern development; Senator Luke Lea, 
of Tennessee, general conservation. 
Two other members are to be added 


to the board to represent country life 
improvement, domestic economy, and 
child welfare. 

An exposition company has _ been 
organized and drafts have been made 
of a charter for a capital stock of one 
million dollars. The company has taken 
over the plant and all property of the 
Appalachian Exposition, which has 
been held at Knoxville for the two 
past years. This plant contains a park 
of one hundred acres, two artificial 
lakes and several excellent exposition 
buildings, among which is a Forestry 
and Mineral Building. A Southern 
States Building is to be erected to con- 
tain exhibits from all the Southern 
States which participate. An Agricul- 
tural and Land Building is also among 
the new structures planned. A special 
feature of this building will be an im- 
mense bas-relief map of the Southeast, 
200 feet long, upon which the principal 
resources of the States represented will 
be displayed. As an annex to this 
building, will be a long auditorium for 
assemblies, such as the National Conser- 
vation Congress, the National Breeders’ 
Association, and Good Roads and Wa- 
terway Improvement Conventions. 

Knoxville was awarded the location 
of the exposition because of its splendid 
location in the midst of the Southern 
Appalachian Region and in the midst 
of a very rich section of the South, and 
because of its preparedness in having 
the Appalachian Exposition Plant. 

The officers of the exposition are: 
President, William S. Shields, presi- 
dent of the City National Bank of 
Knoxville; first vice-president, J. Allen 
Smith, president of the Knoxville City 
Mills ; second vice-president, Don Carlos 
Ellis; third vice-president, George W. 
Callahan, president of the Callahan 
Construction Company; fourth vice- 
president, H. M. Johnston, president 
of the Union Bank of Knoxville; trea- 
surer, S. V. Carter, cashier, East Ten- 
nessee National Bank ; general manager, 
W. M. Goodman, secretary, Knoxville 
Commercial Club. 
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OPPOSE STATE CONTROL OF FORESTS 


EMBERS of the Colorado State 
DD Forestry Association, of which 

W. G. M. Stone is the president, 
are vigorously combating a move to turn 
over to the State the public domain and 
all its natural resources. Such a change 
would embrace the forest reserves and 
if these passed into private ownership, 
as some desire, it would unquestionably 
lead to conditions involving the ex- 
termination of the forests which con- 
serve the snows and moisture at the 
headwaters of the state’s mountain 
streams. 

The Association now declares that 
whatever changes in the Land laws may 
be necessary in other directions, that it 
most earnestly protests against the 
turning over to the state of that por- 
tion of the public domain which in- 
cludes the forest reserves. 

The Association says: “To turn the 
forests over to the state; for the state 
to open them up to indiscriminate and 
easy entry; letting in sawmills, tie cut- 
ters, and others in countless numbers, 
to get the forest products on the mar- 
ket ; the building of thousands of cabins 
necessary to shelter such an army of 
mountaineers, and the providing of 
food and clothing for so great a num- 
ber would, without question, add greatly 


to the activities of the state—for a time, 
but— 

“When the mountains are stripped 
and there is no more timber to put on 
the market: 

“When the irrigated lands on the 
plains begin to feel the effects upon the 
water supply by reason of the deforesta- 
tion of the mountains: 

“When it is found that no further 
irrigation development by the storage 
of water is possible: 

“When all further growth of our 
agriculture in this direction is at an 
end: 

“When the so called mountain homes 
are deserted and the lands are sold for 
taxes with no buyers except the respec- 
tive counties, what then? A blight. A 
set back from which there could be no 
recovery. A set back by the same cause 
that brought desolation and ruin upon 
Northern Africa, Syria and Babylonia, 
once cradles of learning and homes of 
the world’s best progress.” 

The resolutions passed by the Asso- 
ciation heartily endorse the policy be> 
ing pursued by the Forest Service, 
which is opposed to turning over the 
forest reserves to the state, and pledges 
it support in its undertaking to protect 
the forests and improve their greatly 
dilapidated condition. 





APPROVE A NATIONAL FOREST 


T a recent meeting of the District 
of Columbia Branch of the 
Woman’s National Rivers and 

Harbors Congress a subject under dis- 
cussion was the advisibility of a na- 
tional forest as a background and 
worthy setting for the Capital, with its 
classic buildings rising in stately splen- 
dor. The tract of land in view, which 
would be included in the proposed na- 
tional forest, begins at Bladenburg and 
extends northeast twenty miles, until it 
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crosses the Patuxent River. The 
speaker said: “In all this tract includes 
about 41,000 acres. Separated from it 
by a narrow strip between Washington 
and Laurel, there is another body of 
16,000 acres. Beyond the Patuxent it 
swings eastward, touching the Severn 
and South rivers and reaching the out- 
skirts of Annapolis, the seat of the 
United States Naval Academy, and 
thereby adds another area of 43,000 
acres. Another forest district of vital 
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importance to the nation’s capital, con- 
taining some grand scenery which 
should be included in the purchase, 
borders the banks of the Potomac River 
from the District Line to a point be- 
yond the Great Falls, an area of 10,000 
acres. All of this is a region unsur- 
passed in natural beauty and wealth of 
vegetation. Sixty-five varieties of trees 
can be found upon it. It can be used 
for practical and scientific demonstra- 
tion and will therefore be as useful as 
it will be ornamental.” 


The following were present: Mrs. 
Andrews, chairman of the committee 
on education; Mrs. Randolph Keim, 
Mrs. Herbert Knox Smith, Mrs. F. H. 
Newell, Mrs. Ballow, member from 
Hawaii; Mrs. A. P. Davis, Mrs. L. A. 
Williams, Mrs. M. P. Keith, Mrs. J. 
H. Shepperd, Mrs. I. W. Ball, Mrs. C. 
A. Miner, Mrs. Earnest L. Miner, Mrs. 
Richard B. Chew, Mrs. Clemons, Mrs. 
H. Compton, Mrs. A. E. Murphy, Mrs. 
J. E. Gadsby. 
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Flood and Forests 


An object lesson and a very startling one 
of the value of forest conservation has been 
shown along the Mississippi river. The flood 
tide now sweeping through the lower valley 
of the Mississippi is inundating towns, 
paralyzing business, destroying argicultural 
prospects and causing property losses which 
will probably aggregate millions, not to speak 
of the loss of human life. 

We have often spoken of the necessity of 
the forests to human safety and progress 
and: the present destruction by flood in the 
Mississippi valley once more shows the im- 
perativeness of forest conservation. The 
reports demonstrate that the calamity is 
largely due to the misbehaviour of the Ohio 
river from which raging torrents are pour- 
ing into the Mississippi. The states border- 
ing the Ohio have not preserved their forests 
and now as the water accumulates from 
rains and from the spring thaws it is not 
held in check in the forests until absorbed 
by the earth. The forests that served as 
checks have gone and the pools unite and 
form rivulets and streams, gradually growing 
in size. They seek an outlet and find it, in 
the present instance to the great destruction 
of property, later loss resulting from the lack 
of storage and consequent shortage of water 
when needed to furnish the motive power 
for the wheels of industry. 





The $80,000 Appropriation 


Prevention of the chestnut tree blight was 
discussed before the House Committee on 
agriculture on April 11, and the passage of 
Representative Moore’s bill, appropriating 
$80,000 for the purpose, as advocated by the 
American Forestry Association was urged 
by prominent men from Pennsylvania, New 
York and elsewhere. Representative Moore, 
who opened the discussion, said that the 


losses, due to the blight, had already reached 
$25,000,000. 

Harold Pierce, of Ardmore, secretary of 
the chestnut tree blight commission of 
Pennsylvania, told what Pennsylvania had 
done to protect trees in its own jurisdiction, 
and urged government aid to prevent the 
spread of the fungus elsewhere. Among 
other speakers were Deputy Forestry Com- 
missioner I, C. Williams, of Pennsylvania; 
John Foley, forester of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; H. W. Markel, plant pathologist, 
Bronx Park, N. Y., who is credited with 
having discovered the disease, and J. S. 
Holmes, State forester and geologist, North 
Carolina. 





Forestry Conference Plan 


At a meeting in Albany, New York, on 
April 10, of representatives of various State 
departments and educational institutions in- 
terested in forestry problems and work, the 
New York State conference of conserva- 
tion of forest resources was formed on 
motion of Professor Walter Mulford, of 
Cornell University. State Superintendent of 
Forests C. R. Pettis was elected secretary. 

The conferees agreed upon a comprehen- 
sive plan of State-wide activity for the re- 
forestation and preservation of the forests 
of this State, together with the utilization 
of vast areas of soil now idle. Various 
aia were appointed to carry out this 
plan. 





Killing the Bugs 


A tubular gasoline torch designed especi- 
ally for killing insect pests which damage 
trees and growing crops has been perfected 
by the Twiner Brass Works, of Sycamore, 
Ill. It produces a flame sufficiently large to 
cut off the supply of oxygen or air, which 
is essential to animal life, also enough heat 
to destroy the animal organism. This new 
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method has been found very effective and 
has been endorsed by many authorities of 
agriculture and horticulture. The habits of 
many insects have been studied and means 
have been found for trapping them as easily 
as catching rats and mice and they can be 
much more easily killed by means of this 
new torch. 

This is especially true of the chinch bug 
which can be snared in passing from the 
wheat to the green corn when the wheat 
is being cut. This torch can also be used 
very effectively for destroying the eggs, 
larvae, etc., beneath the surface of the 
ground. 





White Mountain Reserves 


There has been sent to the Forest Reser- 
vation Commission at Washington by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce a memorial 
adopted by the latter, requesting that the 
Nation may acquire by eminent domain with- 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, certain 
lands in the White Mountains, 

At present the Forest Service has options 
on about 75,000 acres of land in this mountain 
tract. This stretch may be increased to 
90,000, and the whole purchased for a 
National forest in the White Mountains, 
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providing the geological survey reports 
favorably within the given time. 

That the purchase may be made seems 
probable in view of the recent favorable 
report of the Forest Service on some lands 
in the Southern Appalachians and the state- 
ment issued by them that they “hope to make 
a favorable report” on this district also. 





Reforesting Pike’s Peak 


The Government has started work re- 
foresting the north slope of Pike’s Peak. The 
improvements proposed will cost about $100,- 
000, although the work planned for this 
wear will take only about one-tenth of that 
appropriation. It will require about 10 years 
to complete the work. 

The work outlined for this spring will 
cover a period of about two months. About 
100,000 trees, including the Douglas fir, En- 
glemann’s spruce and the yellow pine, are 
to be replanted. Seeds from the same trees 
will be planted over about 1,000 acres. 

The area which will be planted to seed 
and young trees is at the headwaters of 
Cascade creek, about three and one-half 
miles from Cascade. The Government has 
closed the work of planting seed on snow 
in an adjoining area of about 500 acres. 





STATE 


Washington 


Twenty lumbermen, representing corpora- 
tions and individuals owning timber worth 
many millions, and a half dozen state and 
government foresters, from California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho and Montana, met 
recently in Spokane for the annual business 
session of the Western Forestry and Con- 
servation Association. Plans were outlined 
for the protection- of the western ‘forests 
against fire next summer. E. T. Allen, 
forester of the association explained to the 
members that under the Weeks’ law creating 
the Appalachian forest reserve, all states 
protecting forests at the head of navigable 
streams are entitled to claim up to this 
amount from the government. Only the 
application is necessary. 

“Oregon already has availed itself of this 
privilege,” said Forester Allen. “There is 
no reason why the other four states of the 
association should not have their share. The 
Federal government appropriates the money 
on the condition that the state appropriates 
an equal amount to be used in protecting 
the sources of navigable streams. Money 


for this purpose, in excess of $10,000, is 
already appropriated by each of the states 
named. There is, therefore, no reason why 
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the government aid should not also be se- 
cured.” 





Wisconsin 


How Arbor day and Bird day and Fire 
Prevention day may help reduce the high 
cost of living is the lesson sought to be 
brought home to school children and others 
in the Arbor day annual issued by the 
Wisconsin State Department of Public In- 
struction. The annual is for the first time 
joined with the fire prevention cause. 

“Tf we knew the amount savable annually 
by a wise forestry policy in reducing the 
cost of wood as a raw material in manu- 
facturing industries,” says the editor, “in 
lessening the cost of water power, and in 
lowering transportation charges on bulky 
commodities; if we knew the amount of 
annual loss to agriculture by insect pests 
which will be prevented by protection of 
bird life, and if we then were able to add 
to these amounts the $200,000,000 of pre- 
ventable fire loss, we should have a total 
annual saving of certainly not less than 
$1,000,000,000, and possibly several times 
that amount. 

“If this saving were eauitably distributed 
there would be a substantial reduction in 
the cost of living for all.” 
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Massachusetts 


In Massachusetts negotations have been 
carried on for some weeks between State 
Forester Rane and the State Department of 
Agriculture and the Government postal 
authorities in Washington with the result 
that the mail carriers of that State employed 
in the rural service will receive instructions 
as to their duties within a short time. 

The plan suggested by the State Forester 
of Massachusetts and the one which has been 
ordered by the United States Government 
is to be put in operation, is that all rural 
mail carriers in Massachusetts be required 
to report any forest fires that they may dis- 
cover while traveling over their routes to 
the forest warden or deputy warden re- 
siding nearest the fire. 

In that State the average length of the 
rural mail routes is about 20 miles, and 
there are 300 rural mail carriers in the serv- 
ice, which through the adoption of this 
method, creates an auxiliary patrol service 
over 6,000 miles of country roads. 





Maine 


A recent item in the Bangor Commercial 
of Maine states that Land Commissioner 
Mace has just turned into the treasury of 
that State $18,252.52, received for the sale 
of stumpage and rentals from the reserved 
school lands of the plantations and town- 
ships. It appears that the State of Maine 
has wisely retained control of sixty-nine 
different tracts of a thousand acres each in 
as many unorganized sections of the State, 
the timber land to Le available for school 
purposes as soon as the townships are settled. 





Oregon 


Governor West has received copies of a 
bill which has been introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Chamberlain providing for the 
State to create a state forest through ex- 
change of scattered school sections in 
Federal forests for a compact body of forest 
reserve lands. In substance, the bill makes 
the following provisions: 

“That where any state or territory owns 
lands lying within the boundaries of a 
National forest, or where its right of in- 
demnity selection in respect to school sec- 
tions within such boundaries has not been 
fully exercised, said state or territory is 
hereby authorized, subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, to exchange 
such lands for or make indemnity selections 
of other National forest lands of like quantity 
and value; the same to be selected in rea- 
sonably compact bodies, which lands shall 
thereon be excluded from the National 
forests for the benefit of said state or terri- 
tory. 

“Provided, that in fixing the value of state 
school sections offered in exchange the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall take into con- 
sideration the value of such lands to the 


State by reason of their being available and 
salable for script or base for indemnity 
selections.” 





California 


Articles of incorporation for the California 
Forest Protective Association, a non- -profit, 
co-operative corporation, have been filed in 
the office of Secretary of State Jordan. The 
purpose of the organization is the co-opera- 
tion between forest land owners, Govern- 
ment and State authorities, for the better 
protection of California’s wooded lands. The 
principal offices of the association are to be 
at San Francisco, and the fifteen directors, 
all of San Francisco, are the following: 

Miles Standish, S. D. Johnson, R. W. 
Landon, C. R. Johnson, H. G. Lawrence, 
C. C. Smith, E. F. Metlan, M. L. Euphiat, 
R. T. Buzard, C. E. Kimbal, O. C. Haslett, 
C. A. Strong, L. O. Van Brundt, M. W. 
McIntosh, W. B. Weston. 





Utah 


District Forester E. A. Sherman reports 
forest conditions favorable in all sections 
of the country embraced in his district. The 
prospects for the season regarding range 
conditions, timber growth and protection, in- 
cluding the installation of fire-fighting ap- 
paratus, have never been brighter, and it 
is expected that better results will be obtained 
this year than in previous years. 

Meetings of rangers and supervisors have 
been held in all parts of the district and 
the men from the field say the department 
could not well ask for better conditions. The 
watersheds are being protected better than 
ever before and the ranges have so improved 
in the past few years that stockmen are 
rejoicing over the abundance of grass and 
good water supply. 

It is stated by the foresters that in dis- 
tricts where floods were frequent a few 
years ago, overflows are now almost un- 
known, the saving of life and property being 
almost beyond calculation. The preservation 
of trees and underbrush on the mountain 
sides and in the canyons has been the means 
of holding the snow longer in place and the 
flow of water in the springtime has not been 
so rapid as when the mountains were bare. 





North Carolina 


The Appalachian Forestry Reserve Com- 
mission has purchased 21,000 acres of wood- 
land in Macon County at a cost of $200,000. 

The land was the property of the Macon 
County Lumber Company, which had cut 
a large portion of the lumber from it in 
the past ten years. 

The immense tract which is now practically 
depleted of lumber will lie untouched for 
the most part for a number of years, as a 
forest reserve, while young trees which are 
now growing and which will be planted by 
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the Government, are allowed to reach tim- 
ber size. 





Idaho 


Seeds from 20,000 bushels of white pine 
cones, recently gathered on the Kaniksu 
national forest reserve, in Northern Idaho, 
will be planted on the Coeur d’Alene, St. Joe, 
Lolo and Cabinet forests in districts swept 
by fire in the summer of 1910. 

A seed extracting mill is being installed 
by the Government at the Falls Ranger sta- 
tion, and it is expected to secure 14,000 
pounds of seed at a cost of about $1 a pound. 

Henry H. Farquhar, chief of planting of 
the United States Forest Service, who is 
in Spokane, reports that the cones were 
collected entirely from the squirrel caches. 
Operations were spread over a territory 22 
miles in length and five miles in width, 100 
men being located in four camps, each with 
two cooks and a camp foreman. 

The men were paid by the day, with a 
bonus if they averaged a certain number 
of sacks each day. Several collected more 
than 10 two-bushel sacks a day during the 
30 days they were at work. 





Pennsylvania 


The Sharpsville, Pa., station of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad is being cited as 
evidence that some of the so-called “soulless 
corporations” are not so soulless after all. 
At Sharpsville the railroad company pur- 
chased extra land for tracks and a station 
in order to allow two beautiful specimens 
of the silver leaf maple tree to keep on 
growing on the right of way, although by 
chopping them down many hundreds of dol- 
lars would have been saved. 

When the engineers ran their lines into 
town the plans called for the tracks to be 
laid over the ground now occupied by the 
trees. Then some of the officers of the 
company inspected the route and discovered 
the trees, and some lovers of trees made 
pleas for the preservation of the trees. 

The pleas were heeded and the engineers 
had to run new lines and make plans for 
a curved track in order that the trees might 
stand undisturbed. 

A similar condition cannot be found 
throughout the country, according to travel- 
ling men. It is not uncommon for strangers 
to stop and wonder at the sight of the trees 
growing between railroad tracks. 





Michigan 


In his report to the directors of the North- 
ern Forest Protective Association, Chief 
Forester Thomas B. Wyman, of Michigan, 
said that the total loss suffered last year 
on lands over which the patrol existed was 
less than $6,000. Many fires were extin- 
guished in their incipiency. 

There are nineteen wardens in the service 
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of the association, and it was decided at 
the annual meeting to provide mounts for 
these men. The mounted forest rangers of 
the upper peninsula may, therefore, be ex- 
pected to become picturesque figures. 

It was the intention of the directors to 
raise the tax levy to seven-eights of a cent 
an acre, in order to enlarge the scope of 
the work of protecting the forests against 
fires, but it developed that the increase of 
acreage expected the coming year will af- 
ford sufficient funds at the old rate of five- 
eights of a cent an acre. The committee, 
however, reserves the right of calling further 
assessments in case the season should be 
particularly dry and necessitates additional 
precautions. 





Massachusetts 


The chestnut blight which has made its 
appearance in Massachusetts, has resulted in 
the placing on the market of considerable 
standing chestnut timber which, will become 
affected unless it is cut and used. The State 
owns as a reserve what is known as “Squaw 
peak” on Monument Mountain, and the State 
officials have decided that it is the ad- 
vantage of the State to dispose of the stand- 
ing chestnut that is on this reserve, and a 
number of contractors have been figuring on 
certain sections of it. There is quite a large 
quantity of chestnut timber on the mountain 
and most of it will probably be cut off. In- 
dividual owners are also becoming alarmed 
on account of the blight, and it is probable 
that considerable chestnut timber that has 
been held for a number of years will be 
disposed of within a short time. 





New Hampshire 


In the interest of further promoting 
forestry in the State of New Hampshire, 
the State Forest Commission have just issued 
ani interesting circular, together with infor- 
mation that such tree-planted land will be 
subject to a tax rebate of 90 per cent the 
first 10 years, 80 per cent the next 10 years, 
and 50 per cent for the third period of 10 
years. 

Nearly every farmer or large land owner 
has some unproductive land on which he is 
paying taxes and getting no return. Such 
land, if planted to trees, will increase in 
value rapidly. Moreover, forest-planting in 
this region is no longer in the experimental 
stage. Enough plantations have been made 
to demonstrate the success of planting certain 
kinds of trees, and experience has developed 
cheap methods of planting. In the spring 
of 1911 the Forestry Commission distributed 
230,000 trees. Reports made by the owners 
indicate that about eighty per cent of these 
trees survived the extreme drought of last 
summer and. are growing well. 





New Jersey 
The New Jersey State Forest Commission 
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has been notified that the Postmaster-General 
has decided to order rural mail carriers to 
keep watch for forest fires and when one 
is seen to send word to the nearest fire 
warden. 

This order is the outcome of a plan first 
proposed by the State Fire warden and taken 
up by him with the Post Office Department 
through the United States Forest Service at 
Washington, and is a further endorsement 
of the effort the Forest Commission is mak- 
ing to provide protection to the woodlands 
of the State. 

Under the scheme, eac!: rural mail carrier 


will be furnished from Trenton with a list 
of the fire wardens in the territory through 
which his route runs. Also every fire warden 
will be notified of the arrangement and in- 
structed to find out which carriers work 
in or near his district and let them know 
where he can be reached and how word may 
be gotten to him in the easiest and quickest 
way. 

The United States Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has notified the Commission that the 
fund allotted to New Jersey for forest fire 
patrol in 1911, viz. $1,000, will be doubled 
for 1912, making the amount $2,000. 
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The Biltmore Class 


Members of the Biltmore Forest School 
class who recently returned from Europe 
and spent a week in Washington, together 
with the alumni of the school in the various 
branches of the Forest Service, gave an in- 
formal smoker on Wednesday, April 17, at 
a Washington hotel. Besides the alumni 
and members of the class a number of prom- 
inent men were present. 

After a most profitable instructive and 
interesting six months in Germany the class 
of thirty-five under the tutelage of Dr. C. 
A. Schenck returned at the end of March 
and then spent two weeks at Tupper Lake 
in the Adirondacks. From Washington they 
went to Newburn, S. C., and from there they 
go to Sunburst, near Asheville, and on to 
Cadillac, Mich., where they will spend the 
greater part of the summer. From there 
they go to Oregon, later returning East by 
way of Texas and Louisiana. 





New Head for Forest School 


Professor William Darrow Clark has been 
selected to fill the vacancy, due to the resig- 
nation of Dr. Hugh P. Baker, at “Penn 
State” Forest School. Professor Clark is 
especially qualified to succeed as head of this 
important Forest School and we prophesy 
a continuation of the success which’ the 
school has achieved in the past. Professor 
Clark is a graduate of the Yale Forest 
School, Class of 09, and has served an ap- 
prenticeship in the United States Forest 
Service. In September of 1909 he accepted 
an appointment as Assistant Professor of 
Forestry in the “Penn State” Forest School, 
where he has demonstrated his worth as 
teacher and executive. Kind and generous, 
yet with a keen sense of right and justice, 
he is a favorite with faculty and students 
alike, holding the respect and esteem of all. 

With the change in her curriculum, the 
“Penn State” Forest School offers a four 
year undergraduate course unsurpassed in 


the United States. Following the Sopho- 
more year the students are given two months 
of field work on a 20,000-acre tract of vir- 
gin white pine in the western part of the 
State. Here are taken up the subjects of 
Mensuration, Surveying, Silviculture and 
Systematic Botany. A large mill in the im- 
mediate neighborhood offers opportunity for 
studies in mill scale and simliar work. Fol- 
lowing the Junior year the students are given 
an opportunity to spend a summer in the 
Forest Service or in the Forestry Depart- 
ment of one of the several States. In ad- 
dition to this practical experience, the entire 
second semester of the Senior year is spent 
in the woods of the South and every facility 
is offered for a broad and comprehensive 
study of Lumbering and Management. This 
makes a total of about ten months practical 
work during the four-year course, sufficient 
time for a perfect correlation of theory and 
practice. 

There are more than one hundred and 
fifty students enrolled in the forestry course 
and the present graduating class numbers 
thirty. Many of these men hope to enter 
the Forest Service, but an equal number are 
planning on private work in forestry; as 
timber estimators, woods agents, railroad 
foresters, park superintendents, and city for- 
esters. 





A New Ranger Course 


The Department of Forestry of Colorado 
College (Colorado School of Forestry), an- 
nounces that it will establish a one-year 
ranger course next fall. The purpose of 
this course is to give practical instruction 
to rangers or to those interested in ranger 
work. Such a course should ultimately im- 
prove greatly the efficiency of the ranger 
force on the National Forests. Engineering, 
estimating, silviculture, mensuration, grazing, 
and fire protection will be emphasized and 
there will be instruction in other subjects 
of practical usefulness in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Region. The course will be conducted 
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largely in the field—from September 10 to 
December 1, and from April 1 to June 28, 
on the College Reserve at Manitou Park. 
From December 1 to April 1, the course will 
be conducted at Colorado Springs. 

The installation of this course is the re- 
sult of the success of the ten-weeks ranger 
course given last winter. 

At the same time the proportion of field 
work in the regular two-year technical course 
is to be greatly increased. The students will 
be at Manitou Park the same time as the 
rangers. 





Ranger Course Closes 


The students of the first ranger school 
finished their work in the department of 
Forestry at the University of Idaho on Fri- 
day, March 8. Thirteen students registered 
for this course, two of whom are already 
employed as rangers in the Forest Service; 
two others have decided to remain in the 
forest school and complete the entire four- 
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year course. The others will endeavor to 
secure employment in forestry work during 
the summer and either return to pursue 
additional forestry courses in the autumn 
or take the rangers examinations and enter 
he Government Service permanently. 





Mr. Start’s Position 


Edwin A. Start, for three years past the 
secretary of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, has gone to Seattle, where he be- 
came the director of the university exten- 
sion work in the University of Washington. 
Mr. Start has done notable service in the 
forestry association for nearly ten years, 
having been secretary of the Massachusetts 
association before taking up the larger post. 
The position in the Northwest is a large 
one, the university having 3,000 students and 
having grown the last ten years with great 
speed. It is interesting that it was begun 
when the city had only one hundred and 
forty-nine inhabitants. 
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Arbor day, 1912. 31 p. Trenton, N. J., 
1912. 


Forest schools 

Harvard university—School of 
Prospectus, 1912-13. 24 p. il. 
bridge, Mass., 1912. 

Forest Description 

Holmes, J. S. Forest conditions in western 
North Carolina. 116 p._ pl. maps. 
Raleigh, N. C., 1911. (N. C. Geological 
and economic survey. Bulletin 23.) 

Forest Botany 

Trees: classification and description 

Maiden, J. H. The forest flora of New 
South Wales, pt. 46. 22 p. pl. Sydney, 
Govt. printer, 1911. 


forestry. 
Cam- 


Seton, Ernest Thompson. The forester’s 
manual, or, The forest trees of eastern 
North America. 141 p. il. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Paee & Co. 
1912. 

Silviculture 

Planting 


Perez, G. V. and Jahandiez, E. Recherches 
sur la germination des graines de 
genévrier. 3 p. Toulon, Imp. Mouton, 
1912. 

Forest Protection 


Insects 

Stebbing, E. P. On some important insect 
pests of the conifere of the Himalaya 
with notes on some insects predaceous 
and parasitic upon them. 39 p. pl. 
Calcutta, Supt. govt. printing, 1911. ( In- 
dian forest memoirs, Forest zoology 
series, v. 2, pt. 2.) 
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Diseases 

Chestnut tree bark disease conference. Res- 
olutions adopted at Harrisburg, Pa., 
Feb. 21, 1912. [3] p. Harrisburg, Pa., 
1912. 

Heald, Frederick D., and Wolf, Frederick 
A. A plant- -disease survey in the vicin- 
ity of San Antonio, Texas. 7 p. il., 
pl. Wash., D. C., 1912. (U. S—Agri- 
culture, Dept. of—Plant industry, Bu- 
reau of. Bulletin 226.) 

Spaulding, Perley, and Field, Ethel C. Two 
dangerous imported plant diseases. 29 p. 
il. Wash. D. C., 1912. (U. S—Agri- 
culture, Dept. of. Farmers’ bulletin 
489.) 

Forest management 


United States—Agriculture, Dept. of—For- 
est service. Assistance to private own- 
ers in the practice of forestry. 8 p. 
Wash., D. C., 1912. (Circular 203.) 


Forest mensuration 

Fankhauser, Franz. Praktische anleitung zur 
holzmassenaufnahme fiir unterforster, 
bannwarte, privatwaldbesitzer und holz- 
industrielle. 105 p. Bern, Fr. Semmin- 
ger vorm. J. Heuberger’s verlag, 1909. 


Forest Economics 


Statistics 

Alsace-Lorraine—Abteilung fiir  finanzen, 
handel und domiinen. Beitriige zur 
forststatistik von Elsass-Lothringen, hft. 
29, 1910. 130 p. Strassburg, 1912. 


Forest Administration 


National and state forests 

United States—Interior, Dept. of the. Rules 
and regulations for the sale and use of 
timber upon the unreserved public lands 
in the district of Alaska. 5 p. Wash, 
D. C., 1912. (Circular 85.) 


Forest Utilization 


Burdon, E. R. The study of timber and 
forest products in America: a report 
presented to the forestry committee of 
the University of Cambridge. 24 p. 
Cambridge, Eng., University press, 1912. 


Wood using industries 


Gould, Clark W. and Maxwell, Hu. The 
wood-using industries of Mississippi. 12 
p. New Orleans, Lumber trade jr, 


1912. 
Hatch, Charles F. and Maxwell, Hu. Wood- 
using industries of Missouri. 16 p. St. 


Louis, Mo. St. Louis lumberman, 1912. 

Red cedar shingle manufacturers’ associ- 
ation. The red cedar shingle. 18 p. il. 
Seattle, Wash., 1912. 

United States—Agriculture, Dept. of—Forest 
service. Paper pulps from various for- 
est woods; experimental data and speci- 
mens of soda and sulphite pulps, com- 
=e by Henry E. Surface. 29 p. 55 pl. 

Wash., D. C., 1912. 


Forest by-products 

Singh, Puran. Memorandum on the oil 
value of some sandal woods from 
Madras. 11 p. Calcutta, 1911. (India— 
Forest dept. Forest bulletin, n. s., no. 
6 


-) 

Singh, Puran. Note on the chemistry and 
trade forms of lac. 20 p. Calcutta, 1911. 
(India—Forest dept. Forest bulletin, n 
s., no. 7.) 


Auxiliary Subjects 


Botany 

Griffiths, David. The grama grasses, Boute- 
loua and related genera. 86 p. il, pl. 
Wash., D. C., 1912. (Smithsonian insti- 
tution—United States national museum. 
Contributions from U. S. national her- 
barium, v. 14, pt. 3.) 

Schneider, Albert. Pharmacal plants and 
their culture. 175 p. Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia, 1912. (California—Forestry, 
State board of. Bulletin 2.) 

Agriculture 

Fisher, Martin L. and Cotton, Fassett A. 
Agriculture for common schools. 381 p. 
il. N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s sons, 1910. 

Clearing of land 

Thompson, Harry. Cost and methods of 
clearing land in western Washington. 
60 p. 11. Wash., D. C., 1912. (U. S— 
Agriculture, Dept. of—Plant industry, 
Bureau of. Bulletin 239.) 

Water power 

United States—Commerce and labor, Dept. 
of—Corporations, Bureau of. Report on 
water-power development in the United 
States. 220 ». maps. Wash. D. C.,, 
1911. 


Periodical Articles 


Miscellaneous periodicals 

Agricultural journal of the Union of South 
Africa, Feb. 1912—Forestry for farm- 
ers, by G. A. Wilmot, p. 8. 

Botanical gazette, Jan. 1912.—An_ isolated 
prairie grove and its phytogeographical 
significance, by H. A. Gleason, p. 38-49. 

Breeders’ gazette, March 13, 1912.—Erosion 
of agricultural lands by J. C. Pridmore, 
p. 647-8. 

Country life in America, March 15, 1912.— 
The cheapest house; the log cabin, by 
A. R. Ellis, p. 39-41. 

Gardners chronicle, March 2, 1912.—The 
giant cypress of Formosa, by A. Henry, 
p. 132- 

House beautiful, Jan. 1912—The gentle art 
of pruning, by E. B. Clark, p. 58-60. 
Outing, March 1912. —Sugar trees and honev 

trees, by E. P. Powell, p. 700-5. 

Scientific American, March 16, 1912—The 
chestnut tree blight; an incurable dis- 
ease that has destroyed millions of dol- 
lars worth of trees, p. 241-2. 

Scientific American supplement, Jan. 27, 
1912.—The kola tree and its seed, p. 51. 
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World to-day, Feb. 1912.—Mysterious octo- 
pus, the lumber trust, by C. E. Russell, 
p. 1735-50. 


Trade journals and consular reports 


American lumberman, March 16, 1912—How 
railways can take measures to prevent 
forest fires, by G. E. Marshall, p. 46 D; 
Timber in Australia, by L. C. Moore, 
p. 51. 

American lumberman, March 30, 1912.— 
Utilization of waste, by J. M. Gibbs, p. 
46 B-C; Various ways of utilizing saw- 
dust, by C. W. R. Eichoff, p. 47. 

Barrel and box, March 1912.—The price of 
lumber, by RS. Kellogg, p. 53-5. 

Canada og ang March 15, 1912.—Fire 

. fighting, by J. F. Kimball, p, 44-5. 

Canada lumberman, “April 1, 1912.—Lumber 
industry in New Brunswick, p. 28-9; 
Keeping fire out of forest reserves, by 
H. R. Macmillan, p. 38-9; Passing of the 
amateur ranger, p. 40-1. 

Engineering news, April 4, 1912. —Preserva- 
tion of power transmission poles, by W. 
R. Wheaton, p. 624-5; The timber sup- 
ply, and the railways, p. 642-4. 

Engineering record, Jan, 20, 1912.—Various 
features of wood preservation, p. 76-81. 

Engineering record, Feb. 10, 1912.—Creosoted 
wood block pavement with cement grout 
filler, by A. J. Schafmayer, p. 153-4. 

Hardwood record, March 25, 1912.—Lum- 
bering in the West Indies, by H. C. 
Kluge, p. 29-31. 

Hardwood record, April 10, 1912.—Evolution 
in lumber seasoning, p. 29-31; Wood 
composite flooring, p. 37-8. 

Lumber trade journal, March 15, 1912.—The 
wood-using industries of Mississippi, by 
C. W. Gould and H. Maxwell, p. 19-29. 

Lumber trade journal, April 1, 1912.—Mis- 
sissippi’s freak land taxation measure, 


p. 36. 
Lumber world review, March 25, 1912.— 
Efficient forestry methods, by J. L. 
Bridge, p. 17; The use of wood in IIli- 


nois, by R. S. Kellogg, p, 24, 27 

Mississippi Valley lumberman, March 29, 
1912.—Forest industry, by E. T. Allen, 
p. 42-3; Experiments in wood preserva- 
tion; work. being done at the Forest 
Service laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
p. 43. 

New York lumber trade journal, March 15, 
1912.—Forestry committee report, Na- 
tional wholesale lumber dealers’ associ- 
ation, p. 55-6. 

Paper trade journal, March 
making in the south, by 
p, 40, 44. 

Paper trade journal, March 28, 1912.—A log 
loader, p. 44; Manufacture of cellulose 
from wood, by E. L. Rinman, p. 48, 56, 
60. 

Paper trade journal, 


7, 1912.—Paper 
E. S. Farwell, 


April 4, 1912—Remov- 


ing bark from logs, p. 44, 48, 50. 
Pioneer western lumberman, March 15, 1912. 
—Replanting cut-over lands, 


p. 28. 
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Pioneer western lumberman, April 1, 1912.— 
California conservation commission and 
timber taxation, p. 21-5. 

Pulp and paper magazine, March 1912.—The 
degradation of mechanical wood pulp 
during storage, by F. Barnes, p. 80-4. 

St. Louis lumberman, March 15, 1912.—Re- 
lation of railroads to the lumber indus- 
try, by B. F. Bush, p. 54-5; The wood- 
using industries of Missouri, by C. F. 
Hatch and H. Maxwell, p. 68-83; Types 
and uses of the “American” log loader, 
p. 90 A-B. 

St. Louis lumberman, April 1, 1912——The 
Black forest; Biltmore doings, p. 44. 
Southern industrial and lumber review, 
March 1912.—A splendid presentation of 

wood paving, p. 28, 80-1. 

Southern lumberman, March 23, 1912.—Re- 
cent experiments in distillation of wood 
at government laboratory, pv. 30. 

Southern lumberman, April 13, 1912.—For- 
est fire problem in southern states, chief 
topic discussed at notable conference of 
foresters and lumbermen at Nashville, 
p. 32-5; Forest problem in the south, by 
H. S. Graves, p. 35; Waste of forest re- 
sources by insects, by A. D, Hopkins, p. 
36-8; Methods of combating the south- 
ern pine beetle, by E. B. Mason, p. 38. 

Timber trade journal, March 30, 1912.—Cut- 
ting wrest planks, p. 446; The export 
wood trade of Russia, p. 481-526; The 
Safveans Aktiebolag; scientific box mak- 
ing, p. 532-3; Review of the timber trade 
of 1911, p. 561-626; Lumber trade of 
Sweden, 1911, p. 627-38; Lumber trade 
of Norway, 1911, p. 639; Lumber trade 
of Finland, 1911, p. 641; Lumber trade 
of Austria-Hungary, 1911, p. 642; Lum- 
ber trade of Canada, 1911, p. 643-5; 
Lumber trade of the United States, 1911, 


p. 646-7; Lumber trade of Germany, 
Spain, Holland and France, 1911, p. 
648-9; Recent improvements in power 


and its transmission, by M. P. Bale, p 
651-4: Sawmill machinery made by 
British manufacturers, p. 655-94. 

United States daily consular report, April 5, 
1912.—The extensive German forests, by 
A. M. Thackara, p. 71. 

United States daily consular report, April 13, 
1912.—Shade-tree planting in Prussian 
city, by F. D. Hill, p. 188, 

West Coast lumberman, March 1912.—Cre- 
osoted block paving, bv G. Winslow, p. 
389-90. 

Wood craft, Avril 1912—The economical 
piling of lumber, by J. F. Hobart, p. 4-6; 
Working in rare and valuable woods, by 
G. E. Walsh, p. 24-5. 


Forest journals 


Allegemeine forst- und jagd-zeitung, Jan. 
1912.—Die standortsuntersuchung beim 
forstlichen versuchswesen, by Leistner, 
p. 1-3; Ejinige untersuchungsverfahren, 
p. 3-11; Zur zinseszinsrechnung, by 
Fischer, p. 11-19. 
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Allegemeine forst- und jagd-zeitung, Feb. 
1912.—Wald und wild by Jirgens, p. 
45-7. 

Bulletin de la Société centrale forestiére de 
Belgique, Feb. 1912.—Commerce de bois 
dans l’empire austro-hongrois, by H. de 
Laubespin, p. 78-94. 

Bulletin de la Société centrale forestiére de 
Belgique, March 1912.—L’amélioration 
et l’extension des foréts au point de vue 
du régime des eaux, by O, Richir, p. 
139-151. 

Canada forestry iournal, Jan.-Feb. 1912.— 

The thirteenth annual convention, p. 1-22; 
La forét, la température et le régime des 
pluies, p. 25-6. 

Centralblatt fur das gesamte forstwesen, Jan. 
1912.—Das verschwinden der eichenwal- 
dungen und die bedeutung des eichen- 
holzes fiir die brauindustrie, by H. Jirsik, 
p. 16-23; Bodenrentenlehre und um- 
triebsregel des jahrlichen betriebes, by 
C. Hub, p. 23-9; Die wirtschaftlichen 
verhiiltnisse Japans, by J. M., p. 45-50; 
Anpassung des eichhérnchens an grosse 
sprunge, by R. Kowarzik, p. 50-1. 

Centralblatt fiir das gesamte forstwesen, Feb. 
1912.—Einige beziehungen zwischen wald 
und wasser, by J. Sigmond, p. 55-69; 
Uber die notwendigkeit einer auffor- 
stungsaktion im hoheren bdhmischen 
Erzgebirge, p. 93-6. 

Forestry quarterly, March 1912.—Method of 
taking impressions of year-rings in con- 
ifers, by L. S. Higgs, p. 1-2; New tools 
for transplanting conifers, by W. Hz. 
Mast, p. 3-8; Scientific management and 
the lumber business; a possible field for 
foresters, by E. A. Braniff, p. 9-14; 
Boom areas, by A. M. Carter, p. 15-16; 
Reproduction of lodgepole pine in rela- 
tion to its management, by C. Brown, 
p. 17-23; Progress in sales of fire-killed 
timber in Idaho and Montana, by W. B 
Greeley, p. 24-6; Results of direct seed- 
ing in the Black Hills, by J. Murdock, 
p. 32; Operations under the Weeks law 
in the southern Appalachians and White 
Mts., p, 33-7; Permanent sample plots, 
by T. S. Woolsey, p. 38-44; Some needs 
in forestry education, by H. P. Baker, p 
45-9; Management of western yellow 
pine in the southwest, by B. Moore, p. 
51-6. 

Forstwesenschaftliches centralblatt, Feb. 
1912.—Ueber die beziehungen zwischen 
der massen und der geldverzinsung in 
hochwaldbetriebsklassen, by Eberbach, ». 
77-80; Die diirre des letzten sommers im 
walde, by Krug, p. 81-9. 

Forstwesenschaftliches centralblatt, March 
1912.—Aus den nordischen wiildern des 
Europdischen Russlands, p. 150-60. 

Hawaiian forester and agriculturist, Feb. 
1912.—Forestry at the sugar planters’ 
meeting, p. 62-5; Notes on some Hono- 


lulu palms, by V. MacCaughey, p. 66-74. 


Indian forest records, Oct. 1911—The host 
plants of the sandal tree, by K. Rao, p. 
159-207. 

Indian forester, Feb. 1912—The calculation 
of the yield by the number of trees un- 
der the selection system, by R. S. Troup, 
p. 75-84; New forest legislation in Italy, 
p. 110-13. 

North woods, Feb. 1912—The conference 
with the railroads, p. 6-10; How to set 
apart the state’s non-agricultural lands 
for forestry purposes, by C. C. Andrews, 
p. 10-14. 

Revue des eaux et foréts, March 1, 1912.— 
La critique de l’ecole de Nancy, by C. 
Guyot, p. 129-37. 

Schweizerische zeitschrift fiir forstwesen, 
Jan. 1912.—Zur bestimmung des ab- 
standes von einbauten beim lawinenver- 
bau, by F. Fankhauser, p. 11-21; Hitze- 
risse, by F. Fankhauser, p. 21-6. 

Schweizerische zeitschrift fiir forstwesen, 
Feb. 1912.—Die behandlung der gebirgs- 
wiilder im bereich von eisenbahnen, Pp. 
37-45; Die witterung des jahres 1911 in 
der Schweiz, by R. Billwiller, p. 45-54. 

Tharander forstliches jahrbuch, 1911.—Un- 
tersuchung des standortes der forstlichen 
versuchsflachen in den kgl. sachs. fors- 
trevieren Lauter abt. 19 und Reudnitz 
abt. 13, by K. Leistner, p. 143-91; Die 
forstwirtschaft Schwedens, by F. Die- 
penhorst, p. 192-216; Zur ermittelung 
des zulangens der nahrstoffe im wald- 
boden, by H. Vater, p. 217-71; Gesetze, 
verordnungen und _ dienstanweisungen 
welche auf das forstwesen bezug haben, 
fiir das Konigreich Sachsen, 1910, by 
Flemming, comp., p. 273-309. 

Tharander forstliches jahrbuch, 1912.—Das 
licht als produktionsfaktor in der forst- 
wirtschaft, by R. Beck, p. 4-28; Die 
Okonomischen aufgaben der forstwirt- 
schaft mit besonderer beriicksichtigung 
der preussischen staatsforsten, by Mar- 
tin, p. 40-58; Einiges vom waldmantel; 
ans der sdchsischen forsteinrichtungs- 
praxis, by Deicke, p. 64-78. 

Zeitschrift fiir forst- und jagdwesen, Jan. 
1912.—Bodenuntersuchungen im gebiete 
der Liineburger heide, by R. Albert, p. 
2-10; Aus dem grossherzogtum Olden- 
burg, by Guse, p. 10-15: Zur wirtschaft- 
lichen interpretation der bodenertrags- 
wertformel, by E. Ostwald, p. 16-20; 
Einige bemerkungen zur _ provenienz- 
frage, by A. Orlowsky, p. 20-6; Rabat- 
tenkulturen und ihre erfolge, by Emil 
Stolze, p. 26-33. 

Zeitschrift ftir forst- und jagdwesen, Feb. 
1912—Unsere holzeinfuhr und_ ihr 
zusammenhang mit der  allgemeinen 
wirtschaftlichen, lage, by Schilling, p. 
85-95; Alte und neue verfahren der 
anlage gemischter bestiinde, by Kienitz, 
p. 96-105; Die reinertrage der forsten 
und der grundsteuereinertrag, by Buhr, 
p. 105-9. 








AMERICAN FORESTRY 


Plans have been completed for the annual meeting of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Cincinnati on May 7 and 8, and a number of prominent speakers 
will read papers and make addresses on subjects of importance, 


At the twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, W. 
T. Betts was elected president; Benjamin Stooker, vice-president; Charles P. Maule, 


treasurer 


John Muir recently found in the forests of Brazil along the Parana a large number of 
araucarias, called by the natives Brazilian pine, and growing 120 feet tall. The foliage of 
the trees was in bunches at the tops. The spines on the trees prevent the monkeys from 
climbing them and they are called “monkey puzzles.” 


A final warning in regard to the pine beetle has been issued by Dr. A. D. Hopkins, of 
the United States Bureau of Entomology, who announces that infested trees may safely be 
destroyed until May 1, but that after that time felling of live or dead pine timber will only 
aggravate the ravages of the pine beetle. 











